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THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE is serving its Nation in its second World War. 
Organized in 1910, the League has continuously provided interracial leadership at 
strategic points, in crisis situations and in the furtherance of interracial democracy 
in American society. 


With National Headquarters in New York City, and with local affiliates in 50 
important cities throughout the country, the Urban League movement is a rallying 
point for interracial understanding and cooperation. 


On Urban League boards and committees there are more than 2,500 public- 
spirited men and women of both races, representative of the best type of American- 
ism. There are 300 full-time employed staff members. Thus lay and professional lead- 
ership are provided for ‘round the clock’ promotion of wholesome race relations and 
for the full integration of Negroes into American life. 


BECAUSE OF THE WAR— 


Social problems of the Negro population and race conflict situations have multiplied 
and intensified to an alarmirg degree. There is a need today as never before for the kind 
of leadership, support, and advice which the League offers in the field of race relations. 


BECAUSE OF THE URBAN LEAGUE— 


Negro war workers are employed in industries and at skills from which they would hav 
been excluded without League effort. 

Racial tension situations in war communities and racial friction situations in war plants have 
been eliminated or reduced. 

Governmental officials, federal, state, and municipal, have been given helpful criticism, advice, 
and support, in correcting undesirable and dangerous racial situations. 


Social agencies, civic organizations, and public officials throughout the country have been 
guided toward more effective discharge of their responsibilities for serving ALL the people. 


BECAUSE OF YOUR MEMBERSHIP— 


The National Urban League has been able during 1944 to double its staff, expand its activi- 
ties, and increase its influence in wartime and post-war planning. 


The voice of the League is your voice, added to that of thousands of persons 
like yourself. To aid in this vital American movement, the National Urban League 
needs the continued membership and support of tens of thousands of Americans— 
men and women of good will who believe that this Nation will become safe and 
secure only as life in America becomes free and fruitful for all citizens, regardless 
of race, color, or creed. 


Join the National Urban League. And join your local League too. For information 
write to: 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
1133 Broadway, Room 826, New York 10, N. Y. 


For a complete list of local affiliates see page 108 
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T\ National Urban League is preparing to launch its Annual 


Vocational Opportunity Campaign which, perhaps, is more 
significant this year than at any previous time since its in- 
auguration in 1930. 

Negroes were not given much opportunity to work in skilled 
and semi-skilled jobs before the war. Furthermore, at the time, 
there was really no concentrated program designed to alter the 
situation. The Urban League was among the first to recognize this 
weakness, for it is clear that in instituting its Vocational Oppor- 
tunity Campaign, the League had its sights clearly set on jobs. 
Officials had reasoned wisely, however, that men and women would 
first have to be trained to fill the jobs. 


The great need for the Negro to prepare himself for voca- 
tional opportunities was stressed by the noted educator, Booker T. 
Washington, who urged the Negro to acquire skills, to learn to use 
tools. Having worked so long with their hands as slaves, Negroes 
came to snub all employment that got their clothes soiled, and the 
select among them turned their eyes to what they considered the 
more fascinating fields of medicine, law, social service, pedagogy 
and the ministry. 


The utter folly of the Negro’s decision to eschew the technical 
field has been sharply emphasized during the war emergency. 


When the barriers of employment discrimination began to crumble, nitie 
and in some places to break down completely, Negroes were woe- trad 
fully unqualified by training or experience to take the jobs. - 
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Perhaps the needling that gave the greatest stimulus to the 
Negro in his quest for vocational training and opportunity was 
provided by the labor union, which in recent years has been mak- 
ing overtures to him, with the result that today the Negro not only 
sees dignity in working on the assembly line or in the mines, but 
finds it can be exceedingly profitable to do so. 


Now that he is on the high road to success, with people of 
different races, creeds and colors changing their attitudes and will- 
ingly traveling that high road with him, the Negro approaches the 
crossroads of his destiny. He has won some opportunities. The 
question is, will he sustain them and gain others? He should take 
for his slogan, the National Urban League’s message to youth in 
1944: “The Future is Yours—Plan and Prepare.” 


The Negro, with a perspective based on a new set of values and 
estimates of himself growing out of the war, must remember one fact: 
Our civilization is competitive and highly sophisticated. It is 
a civilization, the philosophy of which is to seek to elevate the 
lowest to the highest, rather than to scale the highest to the lowest. 


The National Urban League, therefore, assumes a tremend- 
ously important and noteworthy undertaking when it seeks to im- 
press upon the Negro the fact that his first task is to equip himself 
for life in our complex society, and to warn him against allowing 
handicaps that will surely be put in his path, to stall his efforts to 
achieve his birthright . . . freedom. 
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By ALVIN E. DODD 


ment opportunities is clearly a desirable 

and necessary objective. Yet in propor- 
tion to its importance our knowledge of the 
actual state of Negro employment is inade- 
quate. Data and investigations are scarce. They 
are not always reliable and tend to be concen- 
trated on industries in which Negroes have fair- 
ly prominent positions or are numerically 
strong. Hence the over-all picture tends to have 
too many shades of white, with the grey and 
black being sometimes omitted. And even this 
picture is changing all the time. 


General Progress of Negro Employment 


In the beginning of the defense effort Ne- 
goes made little progress in improving their 
employment situation. In 1940 local white la- 
bor was absorbed first and then outside white 
workers were attracted to expanding commu- 
nities. Negrqes remained almost entirely in their 
traditional positions, increasing and improving 
them very slowly. In 1941 some important new 
fields opened up for the first time. But the real 
progress did not begin until 1942, as can be 
seen from the following table : 


T= improvement of the Negro’s employ- 


Percentage of Negroes to total labor force 
in war plants 


January 1942 . 3.0% 
September 1942 . 5.7% 
January 1943 . 6.4", 
July 1944 7.0%, 
End of 1944 well over 7.0°, 


Altogether there are about one million Ne- 
groes engaged in war production. Employment 
progress in consumption goods and service in- 
dustries has been considerably greater. In both 
cases the main reason for improvement has 
been the widespread and, in many cases, grave 
thortage of labor. Contributory factors have 
been increasing government and community 
pressures, some change in the attitude of man- 


* Valuable material for this article has been obtained 
from the following: Gunnar Myrdal, “An American 
Dilemma,” Harper, 1944. Herbert R. Northrup, “Or- 
ganized Labor and the Negro,” Harper, 1944. Robert 
C. Weaver, “The Employment of Negroes in United 
States War Industries,” International Labor Review, 
August, 1944, pp. 141-159. American Management As- 
_— “The Negro Worker,” Research Report No. 1, 


Negro Employment Opportunities-- 
During and After the War 


agement and labor, an improvement of training 
and a new determination by Negroes them- 
selves to better their position. 

The character of Negro employment has 
also changed considerably. Heavy, dirty and 
disagreeable work, traditionally the occupation 
of Negroes, has decreased proportionately. 
There has been much upgrading, though this 
has generally been confined to single-skilled or 
semi-skilled work. Negroes still hold only a very 
small proportion of skilled jobs. But they have 
obtained better positions in consumption goods 
and personal service occupations. They have 
entered into many positions previously closed 
to them. Negro women have reached out into 
new fields, though it has generally been diffi- 
cult for them to enter skilled jobs or the mass- 
production war industries. The vocational 
training of Negroes, while still quite inade- 
quate, greatly expanded. In 1941 only 25,000 
took part in formal war training courses, in 
1942 the number had risen to 75,000 and in 
1943 it was well over 100,000. Finally, there 
has been a very large movement of Negroes 
within and out of the South. In the South it- 
self many Negroes migrated from rural areas 
to the cities to obtain work in the newly formed 
munitions industries. From the South they have 
migrated to the war plants of New York, 
Maryland and Pennsylvania; to Indiana, Illin- 
ois and Ohio, and to the California coast. 


Occupational Progress and Prospects 


The distribution of the Negro in the national 
economy is heavily “bunched,” i.e., very con- 
centrated in some fields, as can be seen from 
the following table: 


TABLE II 
Occupational Distribution of Negroes in the 
1940 Census 

Farm work (Overwhelmingly laborers and 

family workers; some owners and man- 

agers) 1% mill. 33% 
Industry (two-thirds unskilled; most of 

the remainder single or semi-skilled) ..1% mill. 28% 
Domestic Workers mill. 22% 
Service Workers (Laundries, waiters, etc.) % mill 11% 


Other (Professional, clerical, managers, 
etc.) % mill. 6% 


4% mill. 100% 
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These 414 million Negroes support them- 
selves and another 8 million family members, 
with a good deal of government assistance. The 
occupational distribution of the Negroes gives 
immediately some clue to their poverty. For 
they are largely concentrated in industries 
which have long been depressed and underpaid. 
A still better clue to the Negro’s difficulties can 
be gained from a more detailed study of the 
major industries in which they are found. 


Agriculture. A disproportionate number of 
Negroes work in agriculture, almost exclusively 
in the South. Only the war and the greatly in- 
creased demand for foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials has raised and regularized to some extent 
the incomes of agricultural workers, including 
Negroes. Prosperity and high prices in some 
branches of agriculture may continue for some 
time after the war through the needs of liberat- 
ed countries. Also the shortage of labor may 
continue if many of the soldiers and migrants 
from rural areas do not return. But in the long 
run the role of agriculture, particularly South- 
ern agriculture, is bound to decline. This 
again applies with special force to the cotton 
industry. Cotton stocks today are twice as large 
as at the beginning of the war and the competi- 
tive power of American cotton with foreign 
cotton is doubtful. Many Negroes, at the bot- 
tom of the scale, as cotton share croppers and 
wage earners, may have few alternatives to des- 
titution, if they do not migrate. This holds true 
to a lesser extent for lumber and tobacco in 
which Southern Negroes are proportionately 
and numerically large. Here the danger lies in 
the increase of mechanization, planned for after 
the war, which may make these industries more 
agreeable to work in and hence lead to a re- 
placement of Negroes by whites. 


Industry. The Negro has made his greatest 
progress in numerical employment, upgrading, 
pay and conditions in manufacturing industries. 
Increasing movement into industry offers the 
greatest hope for the future and it will be best 
to examine the major branches separately. 


Shipbuilding. Truly great progress has been 
made in shipbuilding. In 1940 it employed only 
10,000 Negroes or 6.7 percent of the working 
force. Today its tenfold expansion and liberal- 
ized employment policy has raised the number 
of Negroes to about 150,000 or 10 percent of 
the working force. Thus the numerical position 
of the Negro in World War I has been re- 
established, though the training and upgrading 
opportunities are perhaps not quite the same. 
Unfortunately, the industry in which the Negro 
has gained so much is likely to decline con- 
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Eula D. Smith and Alice L. Jones working as a pair. 
They are shown doing precision finishing work with air 
screw hammers on a sub-assembly of a B-25 Medium 
Bomber in the Kansas plant of North Amegican Aviation. 


siderably after the war, and even subsidization 
would only lessen the decline, not prevent it. 
Automobiles and Aircraft. Since the rise of 
the United Automobile Workers Negroes have 
become increasingly important. Today they are 
employed in fairly large numbers, although 
proportionately they probably constitute less 
than 10 percent. But qualitatively they have 
made considerable progress. This may somewhat 
offset the fact that they were hired among the 
last and therefore are the first to be included in 
a postwar lay-off which has been estimated at 
several hundred thousand. The same is likely 
to hold true in the greatly expanded aircraft 
industry. But here the Negroes have made les 
progress, rising from 0.2 percent of the labor 
force in 1940 to only 3.4 percent in 1944. 
Iron and Steel, Ordnance and Coal. In iron 
and steel the Negroes have made up in part 
their great loss of employment during the thir- 
ties. In ordnance they have made considerable 
advances. In the coal industry they have ob- 
tained some increase in employment. After the 
war they are likely to suffer some losses in steel, 
and heavy losses in munitions and coal. Munr 
tions demand is bound to decline greatly, while 
coal may again face the competition of foreign 
supplies and substitutes, and mechanization 5s 
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likely to increase to the detriment of the Negro 


miner. 

Building. The building industry is of great 
importance to Negroes quantitatively and es- 
yecially qualitatively: one-fifth of all construc- 
tion laborers are Negroes and more than one- 
half of all the skilled Negro workmen in the 
United States are building craftsmen. They are 
grongest among the carpenters and painters 
and these have made the greatest progress dur- 
ing the war; this has been due mainly to the 
government’s enforcement of “racial quotas” 
o its building projects. In non-government 
projects Negroes have been most successful in 
localities and branches of the industry ‘that 
have been little organized. Where these con- 
ditions have not pertained, the Negro has not 
made much progress, such as in the electrical 
and plumbing trades. 

Generally, the future of Negro employment 
in the building industry depends, of course, on 
the demand for construction. The absence of 
residential building before and during the war 
will afford an important stimulus, but it is 
doubtful whether it will be sufficient to offset 
the decline in the construction of new plants, 
army camps and defense housing. In as far as 
construction employment is maintained, the 
unskilled Negro worker will keep his job, since 
there is little or no discrimination against him. 
But the more skilled Negroes may be exposed to 
the additional hazards of racial exclusion. New 
techniques threaten their jobs. Their bargain- 
ing position in the unions vis-a-vis the white 
worker is relatively weak: Negro carpenters and 
painters form a segregated minority within the 
unions; Negro plumbers and electrical workers 
have not even gained admission in most cases. 
Finally, the efforts of the Federal Government 
to protect Negroes may remain at best as they 
are, with their scope greatly reduced, if the 
volume of government construction declines. 

Clothing Industries. The number and pro- 
portion of Negroes has increased considerably 
during the war and they have also obtained 
more skilled positions. This is mainly due to 
the movernent of white workers to other indus- 
ies. But the fact that such an improvement 
in the Negro’s position was at all possible is 
largely due to the egalitarian policy of the In- 
temational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. It is 
expected that Negroes may continue to hold 
me of their gains after the war, as long as a 
reduction of work is allocated on the basis of 
equal division of work. 

_ Textile and railroad industries. These two 
Mdustries have been lumped together because 


large sections exclude the Negro altogether. In 
the textile industry the restrictions have been so 
strong that not more than 2 or 3 percent of the 
textile workers are Negroes and most of these 
are in lowly positions. There has not been 
much expansion in recent times. This is in spite 
of the urgent need for such labor which is still 
most plentiful in the South where the bulk of 
the industry has moved. In many parts of the 
railroad industry Negro workers are unable to 
make much headway, even though they are 
employed in considerable numbers in the lower 
positions. The secular decline of railway em- 
ploymeat and the possible spread of the decen- 
tralization of production may lead to an in- 
crease in the exclusion policy, especially in the 
more highly paid ranks. 


Longshore industry. In this industry the 
Negroes perform the bulk of the work. In the 
course of the war Negroes have increasingly 
taken over the work of the white longshoremen. 
But while they have the prospect of holding a 
larger share of the work, the cyclical fluctua- 
tions of the industry and the possible decline in 
the American carrying trade do not augur 
too well. 


Domestic service. The number of Negroes in 
domestic service has probably declined through 
migration to better jobs. The very reduction in 
supply has led to improved pay and conditions 
for those who remain. But the favorable situa- 
tion may change and lead to a reduction in the 
demand for domestic service after the war. The 
size of the family is shrinking, house work is be- 
coming lighter through mechanization, there is 
an increasing tendency to resort to outside ser- 
vice, Negroes are demanding better wages and 
conditions of work, income taxes may continue 
high, prices may rise more—all these factors 
point towards a decline in demand. 

The trend in the other service industries, such 
as laundries, hotel and restaurant work, retail 
stores, janitor services, etc., has considerably 
improved during the war, both in number and 
proportion. White workers have increasingly 
left for better paying and more agreeable jobs 
so that Negroes improved their position and en- 
tered many new service fields, probably with 
some degree of permanency. 


Strategic Factors in Postwar Employment 


The level of postwar employment and the 
Negroes’ share in it depends on events yet to 
happen and policies not yet formulated. The 
attempt to forecast the volume and nature of 
work opportunities after the war is difficult, if 
not impossible. At best, one can point to some 
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of the strategic factors which may determine 
the shape of future events. 

The greatest threat to Negro opportunities 
after the war is the possibility of unemploy- 
ment. It is a truism that the degree of general 
prosperity is the most potent factor determining 
the Negro’s economic well-being. A reduction 
in total employment may increase monopolistic 
job tendencies among white workers; it may 
make it more difficult for union leaders to get 
acceptance for a policy of equal opportunity 
among their followers; it may make manage- 
ment hesitant to retain Negroes who have been 
hired last; sociological and psychological con- 
flicts may increase; the consciousness of the 
largest possible utilization of manpower may be 
relaxed ; worst of all, the more generous senti- 
ment towards the Negro may be weakened. 

Additional dangers to Negro employment 
may arise during the period of reconversion. 
Apart from the grave problems of transfer 
which will exist for many workers, both white 
and colored, the latter may be hit especially 
hard. The transition from war to peace pro- 
duction is likely to affect the Negro in the South 
more adversely than elsewhere. The Southern 
industries in which Negroes improved their po- 
sition the most may also experience the great- 
est decline. Agriculture’s long-term shrinking 
process has merely been arrested by the war. 
The new munitions plants of Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, Missouri, etc., may disappear altogether. 
The great shipyards on the Gulf Coast may be- 
come largely idle. These and many other 
Southern economic activities may become sta- 
tionary or decline, unless the ingenuity and 
flexibility of management can stem the tide. 
The remainder of the country may face similar 
difficulties. 

Furthermore, the Negro everywhere may en- 
counter an additional handicap through the 
strict application of seniority rules. Frequently 
he was hired among the last and is therefore 
liable to be dismissed first. In addition mil- 
lions of veterans are likely to have prior rights 
to their jobs. This may help to improve the 
position of the 700,000 Negro veterans, but it 
will increase the difficulties of Negro war work- 
ers. The whole question of seniority is in such 
a state of flux at the moment that the outcome 
cannot be predicted, but it is hoped that the 
final decision will take considerable account of 
ability and efficiency so that the best men 
rather than those with longest service will be 
retained. 


But the future may not be one of unmit- 
gated gloom. The attitude of the community 
as a whole towards the employment of Negron 
has become more favorable and more under. 
standing. The ideals of democracy and equality 
of opportunity have been greatly strengthened 
during the war. The Negro has become ac. 
ceptable in many places where he was up 
known before. That is particularly so in the 
non-farming areas in which already two-thirds 
of all Negroes live and which must be the des 
tination of many now engaged in agriculture. 
It is encouraging that the Negro has taken a 
foothold in some of the smaller towns of the 
North and Middle West, for it is there rather 
than in the slums of the big cities that he has 
the possibilities of a satisfactory life. 


During the War, industry too has become 
more favorably disposed towards the Negro. 
Management has become firmer in its determ- 
ination to use Negroes when they were needed 
and could fill jobs satisfactorily. The lower 
management levels, in direct contact with 
Negroes have been educated to a more tolerant 
attitude. The policy of unions towards Negroes 
has become more helpful. Many of their leaders 
have become more broadminded. Assistance 
has been given in placing Negroes. Many rank 
and file workers have become more tolerant. 
The craft unions have liberalized their policies 
in some parts. A number of them may become 
less important in their monopolistic opposition, 
if their industries continue their secular decline. 


The attitude of political leaders has also im- 
proved. Both the Democratic and the Republ- 
can Presidential candidates pledged continua- 
tion of the work of non-discrimination. Both 
envisaged the maintenance of the Negro’s share 
of work on government projects. Both were dis 
posed towards strengthening the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service and the excellent work of the 
voluntary agencies. 


The greatest hope for the future lies in the 
achievemeats of the Negroes themselves. They 
have improved their position during the war 
and this very improvement will help them & 
retain some of their gains in the future. The 
have proved their ability in many fields » 
which they had never been tried before. The 
have gained respect with employers and workers 
alike. They have improved their training, skil 
and knowledge. Above all, they have shown 
on the battlefields high qualities of loyalty and 
bravery which should not be forgotten easily. 
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Democracy Challenged 


¢ By CHARLES HURD 


the war—serious now and _ probably 

much greater in the immediate postwar 
period~—raise a concrete question as to whether 
the public interest will not be served better by 
franker publicity about these problems than 
heretofore has been the rule. The end of that 
policy will be manifested largely in the news- 
papers, but the making of it depends very 
largely on the attitude adopted by responsible 
organizations such as the National Urban 
League. 

War has created upsets at home almost as 
drastic, although without the same touch of 
wagedy, as for soldiers overseas. Among these 
upsets is the obvious one involved in trans- 
planting millions of persons, including a very 
large percentage of Negroes, from their familiar 
surroundings into new ones. Many of these 
persons are incapable of reaching decisions 
about their own future, simply because they 
do not have the facts on which to base deci- 
sons. Already, there are indications of grave 
tensions. 

The newspapers as a whole face the question 
whether to treat these tensions as news—to re- 
port them literally as they exist—or to temper 
the reports with comment designed to gloss over 
the real problems. It is easy to dismiss this 
questioning attitude with some deprecating re- 
mark, but that does not help to solve it. 

In my own rather wide contacts and travels 
studying the postwar problems as they relate 
pecifically to veterans, I can state that there 
remain very few newspapers which are not glad 
to obtain and to publish responsible views con- 
tibuting toward constructive thinking on these 
problems. 

Let us look at some of the contentious factors 

that figure in the picture. 
_ There is the basic argument, officially denied 
sut constantly recurring, that the Army and 
Navy, on one hand, are not giving an even 
oreak to Negro soldiers and sailors and, on the 
other, that they are not absorbing them in the 
proportion of Negroes to the whole population. 
This has been the cause of misunderstanding 
and bad feeling that can do much harm unless 
tis checked by reiteration of the facts, if they 
are found to controvert the argument. 

When we switch to the postwar picture, the 
old bugaboo arises as to questions over equality 


T* problems of readjustment raised by 


of opportunity as beiween Negro veterans and 
white veterans; between the futures of the two 
broad racial groups in industrial and economic 
opportunity. Many of the arguments will be, 
as they always have been, fostered by extremists 
on both sides. The only foreseeable offset for 
them is publicity for the facts. And where the 
facts are unpleasant, publicity will contribute 
to correction of them. 

It is notable that neither the “G. I. Bill of 
Rights,” the Selective Service Act, nor Public 


Law No. 16, which lays down the rights and - 


benefits of disabled veterans, contains a single 
loophole for different treatment as between 
white and Negro veterans. Where these laws 
provide specificaliy ior governmental responsi- 
bility, every effort is being made to administer 
them without bias. The problem faced in the 
future by veterans, however, is the degree to 
which civilian agencies and civilian facilities 
can measure up to the promises made by the 
Government. 

The Selective Service Act guarantees to 
every veteran, with 90 days or more service 
and a discharge other than dishonorable, re- 
instatement into the job he held before the war 
or one of comparable standing if the job 
was on permanent basis, if the employer still is 
in business and if the veteran is able to perform 
the duties of the job. 

That is quite clear, except a very large num- 
ber of veteraas, white and colored alike, will 
have no job to which to retura, or may not wish 
to return to the jobs they had. They may also 
face contentions over questions whether the 
jobs they left for military service were in fact 
permanent. 

Now, the important thing in these questions, 
from the standpoint of newspapers, is to report 
occurrences in the community on the basis of 
facts, always with a sharp eye cocked to discover 
whether favoritism exists or whether complaints 
are applicable both ways. There is in this case, 
as most generally occurs, a straight parallel ex- 
isting between the newspaper's responsibility, as 
a reporting medium, and the community re- 
sponsibility to get things done properly. 

The second potential openiag for dissension 
will come if there are complaints that the 
United States Employment Service, acting for 
the Veterans’ Administration, appears in any 
locality to favor white over Negro veterans in 
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assignment to job openings. No general rule 
on earth can assure proper handling of this 
point; only community vigilance. And I dare- 
say there are very few newspapers which will 
not give ample space to any complaints backed 
by evidence that this equality is not being 
observed. 

As for physical care of veterans, either those 
disabled in the war or those who in later years 
may rate treatment for other types of dis- 
abilities, the Veterans’ Administration has taken 
every precaution, I know, to see that propor- 
tionate facilities are set aside for Negro veter- 
ans so that at no time may lack of proportion- 
ate facilities block admission of Negroes. And 
lest there be any complaint that Negroes are 
sent to undesirable areas or subjected to treat- 
ment inferior to white veterans, the Veterans’ 
Administration has designated hospitals to re- 
ceive them in virtually every State. 

The educational problem is a somewhat 
tougher one, and likely to breed more com- 
plaints than any other unless there is, first of 
all, a reasoned approach to it, and, afterward, 
a careful reporting of how this program is 
working out. 

All Negro and white veterans have the same 
educational benefits under the “G. I. Bill of 
Rights.” Every able-bodied veteran not dis- 
honorably discharged who served more than 90 
days is eligible for one year of subsidized edu- 
cation, with tuition fees underwritten up to 
$500 and subsistence allowance of $50 a month 
for a single man or $75 a month for men with 
dependents. He may have as much additional 
education on this subsidized basis as his time 
on active duty, up to a maximum of three 
years. Or he may arrange to take his educa- 
tional grants in the form of apprentice train- 
ing or attendance part-time at business or tech- 
nical schools. 

Here we face the fact—applicable to a de- 
gree to all veterans but particularly to the Ne- 
gro ones—that the educational subsidy opens 
the road for further study to a considerably 
larger proportion of young men than would 
have considered such plans possible in the pre- 
war economy. 

The first question is whether the facilities ex- 
ist to handle those who will apply. Will the 
approximately 50 Negro institutions of higher 
learning accommodate the numbers of Negroes 
who will wish to attend them, or will the hun- 
dreds of universities and colleges that accept all 
races as students be able to accommodate those 
who apply? 

The answer is, in effect, thrown on the shoul- 
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ders of the operating heads of these schools 
because the law is specific in stating that edu. 
cational grants will be made only to thos 
veterans who can prove to school authorities 
their right to admjssibility under the rules and 
practices of the schools they wish to attend. 

Many thousands of veterans are going to be 
disappointed in their educational plans. It js 
important that constant watch be kept and 
reports issued on whether this disappointment 
is due to general conditions or whether to un- 
reasonable requirements which draw some line 
between rules laid down for white veterans with 
educational ambitions and Negro candidates 
for the same training. 

The veteran is, of course, the first object 
of concern in these problems, but, while secon- 
dary to the veteran, the problems of the trans. 
planted civilian raise peculiar fields of study 
in relation to the Negro. The story here is in 
line with, but far more puzzling than after 
the last war, simply because mass migration, 
grave changes in communities themselves and 
new viewpoints all have been developed in this 
war. 

When war industries in the north started the 
search for millions of new workers, they dipped 
heavily into the reservoir of Negroes who ori- 
ginally worked in agriculture or in the service 
industries of small communities. The two com- 
panion questions arising out of this migration 
deal first with the problem of finding out how 
many migrant workers will wish to go back 
whence they came, and whether, if they elect to 
stay where they are, what opportunities exist 
for them to make a living. 

As an instance, Henry Kaiser recruited Ne- 
groes by the thousand — genuinely welcomed 
them — as workers at high wages in his ship- 
yards along the northwest coast. An editor friend 
in Portland, Oregon, told me recently that one 
result was to increase the Negro population of 
that city by twenty-four. The increase in pop- 
ulation has created multiple problems of hous 
ing and other social questions even while the 
payrolls are being kept at full height. 

What will the problem be like when the war 
production tapers off, when Portland again be- 
comes a relatively non-industrial shipping ce?- 
ter in which the normal jobs are principally 
filled by persons who have always had them 
and the excess of jobs will be held open ex 
clusively for war veterans, as very likely will 
occur ? 

Certainly, the 23 new Negro workers who 
flocked there for every one originally established 
in Portland, will wish in the main to keep of 
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eajoying the type of life financed by their war 
iobs. So will the many thousands of white work- 
es attracted to this operation. But how will 
they cat? Will they realize the necessity of 
readjusting their lives to conditions, perhaps 
return to the agricultural work which many 
of them left to take these war jobs? 


The Lord himself could not give the answers 
at this time—and simply because the problem 
is so unanswerable is the reason why it needs 
to be studied now, and worked over in the 
light of full and reasoned publicity. Yet one 
reads very little about it. 


The problem exemplified by Portland is pres- 
ent in scores of cities where single massive war 
industries have been established, particularly in 
the Ohio River Valley and the Middle West. 
Each is essentially a community problem which 
cannot be solved entirely within the community. 
I do not believe that Government can solve it 
either. Here is a broad field for comment and 
broad exchange of ideas through the agencies 
such as the Urban Leagues, with sympathetic 
cooperation on the part of the newspapers— 
white and Negro—in publicizing these ideas. 
More constructive reporting can be done on 
both sides. 


The problem of Portland is minute when 
compared to the questions faced by the great 
industrial cities headed by Chicago and Detroit. 
In these, more than any other place, plain 
speaking appears to be in order—challenging 
speaking by responsible sources that is louder 
than the noise made by the fringe of persons 
who would range themselves in unreasoning 
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manner on one side or the other of the “con- 
troversy.” 

If this plain speaking of a constructive na- 
ture is not undertaken, the large northern cities 
which have spawned the greatest industrial op- 
portunity for the Negro may see gulfs created 
as bad as those which existed a generation or 
more ago in the most backward sections of the 
old South. The riots in Detroit last year gave 
a fair preview of a future in which passions 
were permitted to over-rule reason. 

The type of newspaper publicity needed, and 
the way to get it, was well exemplified in Octo- 
ber, 1943, at the conclusion of a meeting by 
the operating staff of the National Urban 
League, at Chicago. The New York Times car- 
ried a report on this meeting, which read, in 
part, as follows: 

“The Negro leaders urged that Governors of 
States and Mayors of cities take immediate 
steps to promote interracial cooperation ‘by 
clearing away barriers that now stand in the 
way of mutual understanding and respect be- 
tween the races.’ They accepted for themselves 
and urged upon their white neighbors the task 
of helping to integrate the Negro into the new 
communities in which he was now moving. 

“They called for opposition on all sides to the 
spread of segregation and recommended that 
practical means be taken, community by com- 
munity, ‘to remove this cause of resentment on 
the part of the Negro.’ 

“It is the pattern of living which the south- 
ern enlightened leadership has found to be so- 
cially harmful and practically unworkable,’ said 
the League workers.” 


The ns of the bitter years 

‘cep upon the earth 

Time healed and filled with sorrow’s tears 
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“In There Pitching” 


@ By MARION H. GILBERT 


I reached across the desk and lifted the 
receiver. 

“Mrs. Gilbert speaking,” I said. 

“This is Paul Ketchum.” 

“Yes, Mr. Ketchum.” 

“I want you to do a special assignment— 
something a little out of your line. Opportunity 
Magazine has asked for a story on “Jeff.” Will 
you do it for us? Run over to his office for an 
hour or so and talk with him. Find out where 
he went to school, what jobs he has held, and 
what he’s thinking. And tell the story of the 
fine job he is doing for us at Arma. Make it a 
personal story. I think that’s what they want, 
something to interest their readers about a man 
doing an unusus' job. Any question?” 

“Whea do you want the story?” 

“By January 19.” 

“How shall I angle it?” 

“Til leave that to you. After you talk with 
‘Jeff you won’t find it difficult. ‘Jeffs’ easy to 
talk with, and cooperative.” 

“All right, Mr. Ketchum. I'll go over this 


morning. Good-bye!” 
* * 


TX telephone at my elbow rang sharply. 


The assignment was a little out of my line, 
for my daily research work is with facts and 
figures, not with personalities. But it sounded 
interesting, and, frankly, I was curious. I had 
seen Jeffries at work in almost every depart- 
ment of the plant. I had seen him talking with 
foremen and workers alike, going over intri- 
cate blueprints, standing by machines and be- 
side drafting boards as skilled craftsmen per- 
formed their tasks. I had observed him from 
time to time as he checked and re-checked the 
most minute motions and the many individual 
job operations of employee after employee. I 
knew that he spent many hours in conference 
rooms with plant foremen, supervisors and of- 
ficials; that he was called in by our legal 
counsel when sub-contractors came to discuss 
wage scales, union contracts and job evalua- 
tions; and that he had represented Arma Cor- 
poration at conventions and conferences such 
as those held by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board and the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Management. I knew, too, that he was 
listed on the payroll as a Job Analyst. On my 
desk was the Job Evaluation of Supervisory, 
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. « » The Story of LeRoy Jeffries, Job Analyst 


Professional and Technical Jobs in Arma Cor. 
poration. I reached for the manual and looked 
up the definition of his job classification. Yes, 
there it was: 


Job Analyst: 

“Analyze jobs throughout the plant as required 
for evaluation and special research purposes. Ascer- 
tain purposes of the analysis and discuss factors 
needed and explain reasons for analysis to super- 
visors and department heads involved. Study jobs 
by observing operators doing comparable work and 
check observations with foremen. Discuss findings 
with Wage Administration Council and Vice- 
President. Consult with and advise interested offi- 
cials on problems of manpower, labor turnover, 
recruiting techniques, wage stabilization matters, 
industrial relations, etc. Carry out special job re- 
search assignments for company officials. Recruit 
personnel through various media. Integrate minority 
groups and investigate charges of discrimination 
against such groups.” 


Curious? Of course I was curious. The pos- 
tion of Job Analyst in a war industry plant of 
8,000 employees, which supplies the Navy with 
fine precision instruments, is an important and 
responsible position. I wanted to learn more 
about the man who held that job. So I slipped 
into my coat and crossed the yard to the other 
building. 

Arma Corporation is located in the Bush 
Terminal Buildings in Brooklyn, New York, 
one of the largest industrial centers in_ the 
country. Bush Terminal is a city within a city, 
for here are concentrated some of America’s 
most vital war industries. 

The hour’s chat with “Jeff,” as he has been 
known for a long time by his friends, his school- 
mates and his fellow associates on the job, 
was an interesting one. I'll tell “Jeff's” stor 
to you simply and directly, without fanfare and 
without embellishment. It’s the only way to tell 
his story, because “Jeff” is like that—straight- 
forward, frank, and direct. 

We'll have to begin, quite naturally, by tur- 
ing back the calendar to August of 1909 
August 14, under the Sign of Leo, to be exact 
To those of you who might be interested, the 
Sign of Leo indicates “The Leo are born good 
natured. They are frank, independent, forceful 
and demonstrative in manner. They su 
best where they have authority or hold some 
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high or responsible position in 
managing or executive depart- 
ments.” LeRoy William Jeffries 
came into the world on that 
day and year in our nation’s 
capital, Washington, District of 
Columbia. 

His family did not stay in 
Washington long, for his moth- 
er, a woman of foresight, saw 
no advancement possible for 
her little family there. So they 
moved to New York City. Here 
LeRoy attended the public 
schools and was graduated from 
high school in 1928. During the 
summers he worked as a mes- 
enger for different firms in the 
downtown business district. 
When his high school days were 


over he secured a permanent LeRoy Jeffries, Job Analyst and Consultant, shown with James Smith, 
job as a messenger with the one of the Chief Inspectors at Arma Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. Thev are 


Standard Oil Company. “Those 
summer months in the Wall 
Street area, and the year fol- 
lowing my graduation from high school were the 
months that changed the course of my life,” Jef- 
fries told me. “During that time I held what was 
then considered by most people as a ‘good’ job 
for a young colored boy. But I wasn’t content. I 
was dissatisfied. I saw nothing ahead. It was then 
and there that I realized the sweep and power 
of America’s vast industrial empires, and I knew 
that there was little place for the untrained 
and unskilled, and no place for the Negro boy 
who had nothing ‘on the ball.’” His own dis- 
content, and the urge of a Negro mother for 
something better for her son brought him out 
of a blind alley. 

“Yes,” he said, with an engaging chuckle that 
I later learned was characteristic, “I think 
‘Mom’ had a little intuition, for her constant 
urging that I leave my job and go to college 
reached its climax in the summer of 1929. And 
in the fall of 1929, instead of sharing in those 
catastrophic days on Wall Street, I was out at 
Wilberforce University in Ohio beginniag my 
freshman year at college. I didn’t have much 
money to start with, so I ‘scuffled, waiting on 
table in the faculty dining room, cleaning class- 
rooms, washing windows, shoveliag snow, and 
doing all sorts of odd jobs to meet those bills 
for tuition and board and room.” 

Jeffries majored in Psychology and Eco- 
nomics, worked hard, and yet found spare time 
to devote to athletics—tennis, basketball and 
baseball. He was captain of the baseball team 
for several years, and won an athletic scholar- 


studying an intricate assembly blueprint to determine its complexity 


relative to job evaluation. 


ship. One year he dropped out, returned to 
New York and worked fifteen months. But he 
went back and finished in 1934 with a B.S. 
degree. “Carl J. Jenkins, Superintendent of the 
University, and George Valentine, Treasurer of 
the University, were both a help and inspira- 
tion to me,” he said, “And I'll never forget one 
of the things that Professor I. S. Lane, Gradu- 
ate Manager of Athletics and Coach of the 
baseball team, used to always say to me, ‘Jeff, 
always stay in there pitching.’ ” 

Returning to New York after receiving his 
baccalaureate degree, Jeffries entered Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Dr. Harry D. 
Kitson, Professor of Vocational Guidance and 
Personnel Administration, aroused in him an 
interest in personnel research, and he began to 
study for the Master’s Degree. “After I met Dr. 
Kitson,” he told me, “there wasn’t any doubt in 
my mind regarding the kind of career I wanted.” 

The varied and miscellaneous kinds of jobs 
Jeffries held while earning his way through 
college, in later years proved to be more than 
merely remunerative in terms of financial return. 
They were helpful to him in understanding the 
problems of workers. “I learned,” he said, “not 
only how to work for people, but how to work 
with people. I learned to know what depend- 
ability means, and what good job performance 
is. I learned, too, that even if one’s job is push- 
ing a broom, or slinging hash, there’s a right 
way and a wrong way to do that job.” Perhaps 
that is one reason why Jeffries works so easily 
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and uaderstandingly with plant employees, and 
why he finds it not difficult to talk to workers 
as man to man. And that’s one of the reasons, 
too, why he is so well liked by fellow-workers 
at Arma. 


The first professional job in the field of per- 
sonnel and placement came to Jeffries with the 
creation of the National Reemployment Ser- 
vice. There he served as Chief Interviewer for 
the NRS, and as liaison person working with 
the Emergency Relief Bureau of New York 
City, placing its clients in jobs. One of his su- 
pervisors said of him: “Although he had a diffi- 
cult group to work with in that job opportunities 
for his clients were not as many as in various 
other districts, Mr. Jeffries’ record of place- 
ments has ccasistently been equal to the best 
record in any of the offices. He has used a con- 
siderable amount of initiative, ingenuity and 
imagination in making his placements, and has 
shown an exceptionally intelligent and unemo- 
tional interest in the various problems concern- 
ing the placement of Negroes.” 


His professional advancement followed rap- 
idly. He took the Civil Service examination for 
Senior Employment Interviewer, New York 
State Employment Service, and placed among 
the first ten. He was assigned to the Bay Ridge 
Office in Brooklyn, in the Industrial and Ma- 
chine Shop Section. His work consisted of re- 
cruiting applicants, and filling orders from em- 
ployers in the metropolitan area for machin- 
ists, welders, shipyard workers, and aircraft 
sheet metal workers. Later he served as Deputy 
Insurance Manager in the same office. Another 
Civil Service examination was called, this time 
for the position of Unemployment Insurance 
Manager. He passed this examination, and was 
advanced to the Bronx Office, one of the larg- 
est unemployment insurance offices in the State 
of New York. During his service there he re- 
organized the office, and also made a study of 
the duties of certification clerks in unemploy- 
ment insurance offices. This study included a 
thorough investigation of the job of these clerks, 
including time and motion study. The survey 
was well done—so well done, in fact, that it 
was used as a basis for reorganizing all of the 
clerical work in unemployment insurance offices 
in the State of New York. 

During this period Jeffries was writing and 
speaking. Two studies he made were particu- 
larly outstanding. One was a study on the 
Beauty Parlor Industry in Harlem. This was 
used by the Industrial Commissioner of the 
state as basic source material in establishing 
minimum wage rates and working conditions 
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for beauty parlors throughout the state. The 
second study was on New York’s “slave 
markets,” where housewives bargained with 
domestic workers on street corners in order to 
obtain their services cheaply. This study was 
used by agencies, and by newspapers in a cam- 
paign to correct this unfair labor practice. 
Jeffries was now well on his way toward be 
coming recognized as an authority on personnel 
research and job evaluation. 

By this time our country was speeding de. 
fense production, and the New York State Em- 
ployment Service was absorbed by the United 
States Employment Service. There was need 
for a Senior Employment Interveiwer in the 
Metal Trades Office in Manhattan—a need for 
someone who was familiar with the occupa- 
tions to be handled by that office. A special 
request was made for Jeffries’ services, and so 
“Jeff”? went over to the Metal Trades Office, 
at “79 Madison,” to handle the section for 
workers in the fields of aircraft, welding, and 
machine shop trades. Here he interviewed and 
placed hundreds of workers in vital war indus- 
try in the New York area. Many workers re- 
ferred were Negroes. Jeffries was able to 
change many employer attitudes regarding the 
use of workers who were members of minority 
religious and racial groups. “I'd lay it right 
on the line to them,” he told me. “I’ve said to 
many an employer: You don’t hire a color, 
you don’t hire a religious faith, you don’t hire 
a name. You hire a man and his skill. If the 
man’s okay, he'll do his job okay. That's all 
there is to it.” 

During this period he became more and more 
concerned because the skills of trained Negroes 
were not being fully utilized in the defense 
program. He believed that if someone could 
go into the area of the Negro labor supply and 
sell that labor supply directly to the employer, 
many of the unfilled jobs could be filled. After 
a number of conferences with his director, 
Richard C. Brockway, he secured a leave of 
absence, and became Director of Industrial Re- 
lations for the New York Urban League. Im- 
mediately Jeffries began a campaign to secure 
openings for trained and qualified Negro work- 
ers in essential industries. He held conferences 
with officials of such important firms as Sperry 
Gyroscope, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Brew- 
ster Aeronautical Corporation, Republic Ai 
craft, Ford Instrument Company, and Ge 
Bronze Company. Hundreds of skilled and 
semi-skilled workers were placed. One of his 
most successful conferences was held with of- 
ficials of the American Molasses Company, and 
resulted in creating employment opportunities 
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and job openings for Negro stenographers, 
hookkecpers and typists. 

While Jeffries was employed by the United 
States Employment Service he had made re- 
feral of workers to Arma Corporation. As 
manpower shortages increased, Arma realized 
that the company would have to draw on the 
supply of available Negro labor if they were to 
meet contract demands. Up until that time 
few Negroes were employed by the plant other 
than as production helpers and stock pushers. 
Many problems regarding the introduction of 
Negro personnel were anticipated. How could 
they contact Negro labor? Would Negro 
workers be able to do the work, or would they 
be inefficient? Would white workers object to 
working side by side with Negroes? Would the 
mixing of the labor force result in lower pro- 
duction? Seeking help in answering these ques- 
tions, Arma turned to LeRoy Jeffries at the 
New York Urban League. 

Jeffries was ready. Mr. R. F. Nelson, Vice- 
President in Charge of Manufacturing of Arma 
Corporation offered him a job, which he agreed 
to accept on two conditions: one, that he be 
employed according to his ability to do a job, 
and not as a so-called “Negro welfare officer” ; 
and second, that Negroes be employed on the 
basis of their skills and ability, and not as 
“special problems.” After some negotiation, 
Jeffries was employed as a Job Analyst and 
Personnel Consultant. He was trained for the 
job, and he was prepared to assume its re- 
sponsibilities. 

The example for the plant was set: A per- 
sn was employed in a top management posi- 
tion because he was trained and equipped to do 
the job—a person, who, incidentally, happened 
to be a Negro. Management declared a policy 
of no discrimination because of race—and stood 
frm. Supervisors and foremen in all depart- 
ments were instructed regarding the policy. 
Management made it clear that Negro workers 
were to be treated as other workers. They were 
to be rated according to merit and upgraded 
according to ability. Foremen soon under- 


stood that fairness to all workers was as much 
a part of their job and as necessary to the war 
effort as the actual production of materials. 

Today, Negro workers are found in every 
operation in the plant—in the machine shops, 
in the assembly departments, in the drafting 
and accounting departments, in personnel, and 
in the medical department. They are spread 
evenly throughout, according to skill and abil- 
ity. Figures on the percent of Negro workers in 
the total number are not available, because 
records are not kept by race. 

Much of the successful integration of Negro 
workers at Arma Corpoation is due to the ac- 
tive interest and assistance that Jeffries has given 
to management; and to the willingness on the 
part of top management itself to hire on the 
basis of ability and skill, rather than resorting 
to the technique of according “token employ- 
ment” to a few. 

* 


That’s about all there is to the story. My 
hour’s visit was over. And as I walked back to 
my own office across the short distance between 
the buildings, I looked up and saw the red and 
white and blue of the Army-Navy Five-Star E 
Award Flag flying in the breeze above our 
buildings beside the American flag. I had the 
fleeting thought—here one really finds Democ- 
racy in Action! And one of the statements 
Jeffries made during our conversation came to 
me, and I think will always remain somewhere 
in the recesses of my brain: For “Jeff” said: 
“All any man wants, all any man asks for, is 
the opportunity to compete on a fair and 
square basis with other men—an opportunity 
to demonstrate his own worth and ability. The 
right to work is the most basic of all our civil 
liberties. That right must not be denied to any 
man — that right must be given to all men. 
That’s one of the freedoms for which our sol- 
diers, black and white, are fighting and dying 
on battlefronts abroad. That’s why we here 
on the home front are ‘in there pitching’ every 
day—and that is the promise of a better to- 
morrow.” 
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a greater responsibility resting upon it as 
we approach the postwar period than 
does the Negro press. 

The American social system, which forcibly 
has made a distinct and separate bloc of its Ne- 
gro citizens through patterns of discrimination, 
separation and exclusion, is responsible for 
what is known as the Negro press. 

The almost total exclusion from the white 
press of news concerning and of interest to Ne- 
groes—except lurid crime stories and an occa- 
sional editorial—has placed the Negro press in 
a powerful position of influence among its 4 
million or more readers. It has the field all to 
itself. 

No other factor, therefore, does more to mold 
the opinions of 13,000,000 of America’s citi- 
zens of color. Most of them read the white 
press, too, but they look upon and at it as “the 
white man’s paper.” 

As is true in government, in business, or in 
war, this position of leadership and the posses- 
sion of power and influence carry proportion- 
ate responsibility. The Negro press is aware of 
this responsibility——aware of its obligation to 
help guide the thinking of Negroes toward con- 
structive action in the days ahead, despite the 
charges of radicalism hurled at it from many 
sides. 

Last June, at a convention of the Negro 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association in New York 
City, a credo for the Negro press was adopted 
unanimously which clearly indicates how well 
their responsibility is realized and how serious- 
ly it is taken. It reads: 


P ERHAPS no single group in America has 


shall be a Crusader. . 

shall be an Advocate .. . 

shall be a Herald .. . 

shall be a Mirror and a Record . 


“I shall crusade for all things that are right 
and just, and I will, with equal fervor, ex- 
pose and condemn all things that are unjust. 
I shall be a crusader, but I will not permit my 
fervor nor the righteousness of my cause to pro- 
voke abandonment of the cardinals of journal- 
ism, accuracy, fairness, and objectivity. 

“T shall be an advocate of the full practice of 
the principles implicit in ‘Life, Liberty, and 
Justice for All.’ I shall be an advocate for these 
human and civil rights on behalf of those to 
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whom they are denied, and I shall turn the piti- 
less light of publicity upon all men who would 
deny these rights to others. I shall advocate for 
my country, my state, my city and my race, bur 
I ever shall be on guard that I will not forget 
the greatest good for the greatest number while 
seeking deserving benefits for those who are dis 
advantaged by denials of them. 

“TI shall be a herald, a bearer of good news, 
whenever I may, but of all news, whether i 
be good or bad, if its heralding is in the public 
interest. I shall herald these tidings, good and 
bad, in the faith that the people are free only 
if the truth is known by them. I shall herald 
those things that others would suppress out of 
bias or for any and all other reasons. 

“I shall be a mirror and a record—a mirror 
of our existence as it is and a record of ow 
strivings to better that lot. I cannot deny o 
overlook my people’s vices and shortcomings 
Neither will I permit their virtues and good at- 
tributes to be hidden or denied. 

“I shall have integrity and I will not be 
bought. I shall be beholden to no man or clas, 
because I am the voice of all my people. 

“I knowingly will print nothing with malic 
nor permit the exploitation of my columns by 
self-seckers and narrow special interests. 

“I shall mold public opinion in the interes 
of all things constructive. I shall seem im 
patient at times. I will be abused and misun- 
derstood, but always I shall try to be right and 
ignore the abuse, knowing that the wages of 
advocates and prophets ever have been, in the 
beginning, abuse and misunderstanding. 

“I shall be a crusader and an advocate, a 
mirror and a record, a herald and a spotlight, 
and I shall not falter. 

“So help me God.” 

Postwar developments will put the press to a 
test on each one of these pledges. 

It is no secret that our returning veterans and 
our present-day war workers will face, um 
doubtedly, many problems which will be com- 
plicated by the web-like threads of American 
prejudice and economic discrimination. Con- 
versations I have had with soldiers returned 
from overseas, men who have risked their live 
in crushing “the master race”—and at the same 
time learned new skills denied them in pre-waf 
civilian life—convince me that they are not 
going to be content to return to an economy 
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that says to them: “Forget what we told you 
you were fighting for. Forget the skills we 
taught you. Remember you are a Negro and 
we have a place—an inferior place—into which 
you must now adjust yourself simply because 
you are colored. 

Nor will war workers, who tasted the fruits of 
earnings through their industrial capabilities 
under the stress of all-out war production, be 
content to return to menial, substandard pay- 
ing tasks simply because they are colored. 

They are inclined to take the President at his 
word when he said in his Message to Congress 
on the State of the Union at the opening of the 
7%h Congress in January : 

“In the State of the Union Message last year, 
[ set forth what I considered to be an Amer- 
ican Economic Bill of Rights. 

“I said then, and I say now, that these eco- 
nomic truths represent a second bill of rights 
under which a new basis of security and pros- 
perity can be established for all—regardless of 
sation, race or creed. 

“Of these rights the most fundamental, and 
one on which the fulfilment of the others in 
large degree depends, is the ‘right to a useful 
and remunerative job in the industries or shops 
or farms or mines of the nation.’ ” 

A group of Negro newspaper publishers suc- 
cnctly expressed how Negroes feel in a state- 
ment made to the President of the United 
States during a conference with him in Feb- 
a year ago. 

They reminded the President and proclaimed 
to the world by publication of their statement 
that “we are Americans.” Our allegiance to 
the ideals and guarantees and principles of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution of the United States, they said, is un- 
limited and unsullied. 

“This is our country,” they declared, “to 
share with other Americans.” They pointed out 
that we have purchased our stake in this, our 
native land, with our blood and toil during 
more than 300 years. “We have a right and 
duty to share its blessings, its sacrifices and its 
sufferings.” 

Then they stated that this is our war; that 
Negro Americans on every battlefront are giv- 
ing their lives to defend the soil, the homes and 
the democratic ideals of their native land. 
“They and we are fighting for the freedom of 
America and of all oppressed and exploited 
peoples.” 

They ¢eplored any and all forms of disunity 
which threaten the winning of victory for de- 
mocracy. They extended their hands to all 
Americans who join in the crusade for liberty 


for all peoples, a better world and a better 
nation “in which true democracy may prevail.” 

“The Negroes’ paramount objective,” they 
declared, “is to help win the war and establish 
a just and enduring peace under which all men 
may achieve human dignity and equality of 
opportunity.” 

Second-class_ citizenship now imposed in 
many ways upon Negroes in America, they 
said, violates the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States, and “prevents full utilization of 
the material, moral resources of our country at 
war and destroys all possibility of a just and en- 
during peace.” 

Then these publishers set out certain tenets. 

“We maintain— 

“That it is our duty and obligation to fight 
for every right guaranteed by the Constitution 
to all people, for to refrain from doing so 
would impair our democracy at home and 
abroad by weakening the principles on which 
it is founded. 

“That the federal government should begin 
now to use its authority and powers of persua- 
sion to end abridgment of the Negro’s citizen- 
ship, so as to bring about a more truly demo- 
cratic America. Such action would support our 
claim that we fight for a world order in which 
economic equality, political self-determination 
and social justice will prevail. 

“It is our resolve to work— 

“For the abolition of the color bar in indus- 
try still maintained by many employers and 
labor unions to the detriment of our war effort. 

“For equality in all public educational fa- 
cilities. 

“For equal opportunity to Negroes for em- 
ployment and advancement in public services. 

“For unrestricted suffrage in national, state 
and municipal elections, including all primary 
elections. 

“For full protection by government in the 
employment of all civil rights and liberties es- 
tablished in law. 

“For the principle that government should 
not impose, enforce or sanction patterns of 
racial segregation. 

“For full protection and equality of treat- 
ment and opportunity for Negroes in the armed 
forces of the United States, according them 
the respect which the uniform should com- 
mand. 

“For extension of the system of social security 
which recognizes the right of the individual to 
self-development. 

“For protection against the hazards of ill- 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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@ By ROBERT J. LANDRY 


HE lurid or worse-that-can-happen as- 

pects of race relations, namely rioting 

and violence, are community and police 
problems about which I shall say only this 
much with respect to broadcasting practice: 
obviously the public interest demands that pas- 
sion, hatred, temper or wild rumor shall not 
be encouraged on the air. Knowledgeable per- 
sons perceive that the old adage of not cry- 
ing “fire” in a crowded theatre has peculiar 
force when considered in connection with the 
newer medium of radio with its power to mag- 
nify and project the human voice. Broadcasters 
will always be (or at least ought always be) on 
the side of evolutionary, orderly, reasonable pro- 
cesses and always against demagogues, fire- 
brands, inciters. 

I can speak with more confidence and some 
expertness concerning the more routine and 
workaday aspects of race relations via dramatic 
presentations and fiction writing generally. In 
this area the racial stereotype or “stock char- 
acter” still exists but is definitely under attack. 
The Writers’ War Board has taken the leader- 
ship in campaigning among writers and editors 
for general recognition of the part stereotypes 
can play in unconscious disparagement of min- 
orities and in disservice to the ideals of recon- 
ciliation and understanding. 

Recently the attitude of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System was restated for the benefit of 
new staff writers in a memorandum which may 
well serve verbatim as a commentary upon the 
whole problem viewed from the platform of 
literary craftsmanship. The CBS Program Writ- 
ing Division memorandum stated : 


“Every radio station is a Government-licensed 
service, presumed by the terms of its license to 
be operating in the public interest. Therefore, 
every radio station (and every radio network) 
has a clear responsibility to avoid the dissemin- 
ation of material contrary to the welfare of 
the nation. 

“Among things which fall under the heading 
of ‘contrary to the welfare of the nation’ is the 
encouragement of animosities toward sectional, 
national, racial, religious or other types of min- 
ority groups. 

“It has long been a tradition among writers 
to create characters with physical and verbal 
mannerisms which are identified in the public 
mind with the characteristics of certain racial 
or national minority groups. Everybody knows 
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these characters: the shiftless Negro servant: 
the dumb, drinking Irishman; the avaricious 
Jew; the lazy, greasy Mexican; and so on 
Often they are the ready stencils of comedy 
or drama — convenient handles on which to 
hang gags or situations. 

“Seldom nowadays are such characters em- 
ployed by writers with the deliberate purpose 
of holding up to contempt or ridicule the min- 
ority groups from which they spring. Usually 
they are regarded by the author as ‘just people’ 
who ‘happen’ to be of such-and-such a type. 

“But the crux of the matter is: Can and wil 
the audiences make the distinction between the 
character shown (the drunken Irishman, say, 
or the shiftless Negro) and the members of 
their groups in mass? Experience has shown 
that they will not: that the average auditor 
more or less unwittingly takes away with him 
the impression: ‘that’s the way the Negroes are 
. . . that’s the way the Irish are . . . that’s the 
way the Jews are.’ Moreover, this impression 
operates in a cycle: the more the audience 
mind is conditioned to such characters, the 
more ready it is to accept them as being repre- 
sentative of their groups. 

“Therefore the responsible writer, mindful of 
the fact that his words contribute some share 
to the shaping of mass opinion, will avoid using 
these minority-type or ‘dialect’ characters in any 
way that might help to encourage existing 
group prejudices. The best way to do this 
to avoid the familiar characterizations which 
are, in any event, mostly tired clichés without 
which radio writing would be distinctly im- 
proved. Not all servants are Negroes; not all 
cops, detectives or bartenders are Irish ; not all 
theatrical agents, pawnbrokers, or clothing 
salesmen are Jews: not all bricklayers are 
Czechs or Poles. And the proportion of laziness, 
dishonesty, drunkenness and crime in all nation- 
al, racial or religious groups is just about the 
same, regardless of what impression the gang- 
ster movie, the burlesque routine and the radio 
gag show may have implanted in the public 
mind through the years. (The report of the 
famous Wickersham Committee on Investiga 
tion of Crime in America, and subsequent Gov- 
ernment reports, show that criminals among 
the foreign born in proportion to numbers, are 
actually fewer than those among native bom 
Americans. ) 

“In sum, the use of a little ingenuity in devis 
ing new types of characters for minor roles, and 
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the eschewing of the cut-and-dried minority 
group types, will not only save you from the 
serious offense of fostering group prejudice ; it 
will also benefit your writing.” 


It is interesting to recall the conclusions of 
the Negro scholar, L. D. Reddick, in his recent 
paper dealing with the representation of the 
Negro in motion pictures, radio programs, 
newspaper reports and books. Mr. Reddick 
wrote in summation of his findings: “It is fair 
to say that the Negro comes nearer to receiv- 
ing the same treatment ‘as everybody else’ over 
the radio than with any other agency of mass 
communication.” 

Here substantial, albeit carefully 
phrased, praise of American radio as a medium. 
And yet it was in no way surprising. American 
broadcasters regularly follow a policy of opera- 
tion which ought logically to produce just such 
an end-result. Out of their obvious self-interest 
broadcasters work — harder perhaps than other 
media — at being fair, impartial, sympathetic 
and responsive to sincere protest and complaint. 
They wish to avoid offense, they cover good 
will, they thrive on popularity. Above all radio 
treads carefully where pride and sensitivity are 
involved, not the pride and sensitivity of any 
one minority but of all minorities and all Amer- 
icans. 

American broadcasters have expressed the 
lessons of their first twenty years of experience 
in the form of a code of fair practices. This 
code excludes broadcasters from personal par- 
ticipation in controversy over their own facili- 


ties but meanwhile imposes upon them a stern 
obligation to enforce fair and reasonable pro- 
cedures relating to news, opinion and debate. 
In short, the code casts the radio licensee in the 
roles of custodian and umpire, never of pleader 
and partisan. 

The American radio system is mixed in 
style, scattered in ownership (930-odd local 
stations), competitive in spirit, supported by 
private funds via advertising and committed to 
operation by the yardstick of public interest. 
Despite any or all faults and shortcomings it is 
still probably the most democratic radio sys- 
tem in the world. Provision is regularly made 
for more controversy and agitation, more dis- 
cussion and debate than is sanctioned anywhere 
else. American radio is the mouthpiece of nei- 
ther Government nor Party but rather of that 
vast force known as Public Opinion. It sym- 
bolizes the extreme imaginable opposite to the 
radio systems of Germany where bigotry is stock- 
in-trade and Japan where the administration 
of intellectual anesthesia is routine. 

For Negroes, as for all minority groups, it is 
important that American radio has a consci- 
ence, that it sticks to basic principles of bal- 
ance and fairness, that it generally exhibits a 
decent respect for fair statement, sportsman- 
ship, the right of rebuttal, the prestige of schol- 
arship and the worth of objective data. It is 
important, too, that radio, intent upon good 
will as it is, shuns invidious soubriquets and 
spellings, incitements of all kinds and grada- 
tions of courtesy and that it compels the scur- 
rilous and vindictive to watch their tongues. 
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UICK to recognize the fact that films 
have a tremendous educational value 
both at home and abroad, allied gov- 
ernments have made excellent use of this me- 
dium to such an extent that Hollywood itself 
has boasted of this contribution to the war effort. 
If we concede that films do educate people in 
this way, we must also admit that they create 
lasting impressions in other matters racial 
matters, for instance. In this respect, the Negro 
has been, with a very few exceptions, on the 
losing end of the deal and, despite the rare 
gestures of goodwill that have been made, the 
same old racial stereotypes continue to be per- 
petuated, the same old clichés abound. 

The films’ sins have been, in the main, those 
of omission rather than of commission, as far 
as the Negro is concerned. They have shown, 
with rare exceptions, only one side of Negro 
life to such an extent that one Negro writer, 
in desperation, begged for a Negro villain, just 
to break the stereotype! The Negro is willing 
to be portrayed on the screen in any truthful 
way, as long as aspiring Negro people are 
filmed along with the servants and the theatri- 
cal figures. The Negro doesn’t want to be 
stuffy. He wants to laugh too, but until a few 
decent portrayals come along, he has to be a 
crusader. 

There may come a day when the Negro will 
have seen so many other sides of Negro life 
on the screen that he can afford to condone 
quaint Negro characters and folky acting. At 
present he cannot do so for the simple reason 
that many white people are coming to regard 
those simple characters as typical of an entire 
race, and that will not aid good race relations 
in America, nor will it please people in foreign 
countries whose skins are not white. 

For the present, we would like to see ridicu- 
lous, criminal, superstitious and immoral char- 
acterizations eliminated; Negroes cast in other 
than servant roles; Negroes’ contribution to 
the war and to Amercian life pictured ; Negroes 
included as extras in background groups; Ne- 
groes employed in studios in other positions 
than those of actor and menial; Negroes 
employed as authorities on the Negro. We 
would like to see all-Negro films abolished 
for, no matter how expensive and glamorous 
they are, they still glorify segregation. In short, 
we would like to see the Negro presented to 
the world and to America as a normal Ameri- 
can. If this were done, the films could make a 
real contribution to inter-racial understanding 
and to a better world. 

When one mentions these things to film peo- 
ple, they invariably say that they are in the 
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entertainment business solely, and that they do 
not want to put out anything that may be 
considered a sociological study. That, of course, 
is logical, but it still does not explain why they 
are so proud of their educational work in other 
fields, and why they will not concede that such 
things can be done simply and without fan- 
fare and the resulting films still be good enter- 
tainment. 

Just now, there is a good opportunity for 
advances as regards minority groups in films. 
The reason is, that among thinking peaple, 
there exists a more or less general understand- 
ing that one of the biggest issues to be settled 
in the present conflict is that of the status of 
minorities all over the world. This has caused 
a healthy wave of interest in a good many mat- 
ters that were once thought to be taboo. Some 
few publishers are getting enough courage to 
bring out books and articles that would not 
have been tolerated a few years ago, and are 
finding them profitable. 

The films, which on the one hand, are com- 
mitted to a policy of non-controversial matters 
and, on the other hand, are united in a desire 
to present timely dramas, now find themselves 
in a peculiar position. The Negro on the 
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American stage has always been a commercial 
success when he has been good. Therefore, he 
might be equally successful on the screen, pro- 
vided, in Hollywood’s opinion — and here 
comes the rub — those vociferous Negroes who 
write articles and take part in dramas would 
just be sensible and let Hollywood tell them 
how it ought to be done, for it is clear that 
Hollywood is not yet prepared to give up many 
of its cherished ideas. There are a great many 
reasons for this, reasons which may be under- 
stood better if we know just how the films 
function from the inside, with all the glamour 
of publicity agents’ tales left out. 

First of all, in the life of a motion picture, 
there are three stages. The first two, the mak- 
ing and distributing, are almost completely un- 
known to the general public. The third stage— 
the selling angle (which involves the work of 
the paid publicity agent) is the only one with 
which the public is familiar. Here’s the pro- 
cedure from the outset. When someone gets an 
idea for a picture, he must first sell it to a 
producer. If he goes to an independent com- 
pany, this group has first of all to get a major 
release, for almost everyone has to go through 
one of the big companies nowadays. Then the 
producer has to get what is called “front” 
money. That is money to finance the picture in 
its early stages, for 15 to 20 percent of a pic- 
ture’s budget is spent before one ever starts 
shooting. At that point, a bank is asked to 
finance the rest of it. Sometimes a bank will 
put up 60 percent, but generally it refuses to 
put up more than 50 percent of the required 
money. If it doesn’t figure that a picture is a 
safe investment, it won’t put up any money 
at all. In making such a decision, the bank 
studies the outline of the film that is presented, 
takes into consideration the idea, the treatment, 
the stars who will appear in it, and so on. Tech- 
nically speaking, the bank has nothing to do 
with what goes into a picture, but by being 
able to loan money or to withhold it, it does 
have a voice in what goes out of Hollywood. 

The situation in the major studios is slight- 
ly different, for they usually finance themselves. 
Occasionally, if they have several unreleased 
pictures on hand and run short of cash, they 
can go to the banks and ask for a loan. How- 
ever, several of the leading banks not only have 
direct financial interests in the major studios, 
but have special men assigned to those studios 
to keep their fingers on the things that are hap- 
pening. 

What does all this mean? Simply that it is 
high time we stopped thinking of the films in 
the terms that the publicity writers would have 


us think, in their frank “selling” campaigns, 
and began to regard films as a business, first, 
last and always. With that as a basis, we must 
recognize the fact that if we want the films to 
do anything for us we must make it unprofit- 
able for them not to do it, and profitable for 
them to do it. We, and our sympathetic white 
friends, must not patronize the films to which 
we object. We must write letters to film com- 
panies, not only letters of protest, but letters 
that offer constructive suggestions as to what 
we do want to see in films. We must exercise 
our rights as consumers. Our newspapers, which 
have so far carried on a wonderful campaign, 
must be consistent in this regard. They must 
not in one column carry just criticism of any 
certain film and in another—probably more 
prominent place—print the studio’s glamorous 
news release about the same film. The Negro 
press is one of the most potent weapons we 
have and it has so far been almost our only 
effective weapon. The other weapon is our 
pocketbooks, the price of admission we pay to 
see picture shows. When we learn to use that 
weapon purposefully we will have all the con- 
sideration we want in Hollywood. 

Supposing now, that the big film executives 
do come over to our point of view and begin 
to regard consideration for us as an economic 
asset. We will still be at a disadvantage be- 
cause what is wrong with the Negro in films 
may be precisely what’s wrong with films in 
general, that they are unimaginative. The peo- 
ple in studios who actually make the pictures 
have fallen into clichés which effectively ham- 
per all creative effort. Most of the white people 
in Hollywood are so accustomed to the Negro 
stereotype that they don’t even know what it 
is. They see sophisticated, well-dressed colored 
people day after day, and they are courteous 
and friendly to them, and yet where the mak- 
ing of a picture is concerned, they all feel that 
a Negro role has to follow that same old pat- 
tern. Sometimes Hollywood isn’t vicious; it’s 
just stupid. Too many viewpoints creep in. If 
someone who earns five thousand dollars a 
week says something is good, it’s good—because 
naturally a person who earns that much, Hol- 
lywood reasons, must be right all the time. 

Films are so fascinating that even normal 
people sometimes succumb to their glamour to 
the extent that they begin to lose contact with 
the outside world, to think only the films pro- 
duce things that are worthwhile and to consider 
themselves pretty important people, perhaps 
even genuises. One man who has spent many 
years in Hollywood described it as a place 
where a producer hires a great artist at a fabu- 
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lous fee and then proceeds to tell him what to 
write. When the artist threatens to quit if he 
cannot have his own way, the producer gives 
in. When the artist’s product appears and is 
praised, the producer takes the bows. 

Another aspect is the fact that so many of 
the people now employed in films live in great 
fear that someone else will get in and make a 
success, and thereby—by some process of rea- 
soning not quite clear to me—endanger their 
own jobs. This leads to their evolving the most 
fantastic political intrigues to keep other people 
out, or to oust those already in. Of course, 
there are also many fine people employed in 
the studios and it has always been a mystery 
to me how they go on working there quietly, 
year after year, despite the clever schemes that 
flourish about them. They must be gifted with 
fortitude, a philosophical outlook and a very 
special sense of humor, else they could not sur- 
vive. 

These things, you see, are all part of Holly- 
wood and they have no racial connotations. 
But it is casy to realize how, by their very na- 
ture, they could affect the treatment of Negro 
subjects in films by making the picture-makers 
close their minds to outside suggestions, or how 
they could influence the employment of Ne- 
groes in the studios. 

Supposing, however, that Negroes should be 
employed as, say, authorities on matters con- 
cerning their race. In all probability they would 
be paid for their time, their names would be 
advertised and their opinions ignored, for in 
Hollywood’s mind, any white man’s opinion is 
superior to that of any Negro, no matter whe- 
ther the white man be the office boy and the 
Negro an eminent author, or vice versa. Even 
among Hollywood’s liberals, who are supposed- 
ly friendly to Negroes, this same quirk persists. 
They wish to use only the Negro’s name while 
they do the work, order the Negro’s thoughts 
and actions, and so on. 

To illustrate this point, I might add that 
when it comes to giving others advice, I have 
been considered an authority on Negro music 
in Hollywood. But when it comes to the actual 
work, most of my opinions and my work have 
been calmly thrown out as not being “authen- 
tic.” A little more than two years ago I resigned 
from an all-colored film when the studio music 
head told me my arrangements were “too 
good.” Negro bands in the Bert Williams period 
“didn’t play that well,” he added. I protested 
that at that time I was playing in Negro bands 
and that they played better then than they do 
now. Then the music director said my arrange- 
ments were “too polite.” He wanted something 
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more erotic to make it more authentic, he de- 
clared. So I, a Negro, who have worked for al- 
most thirty years successfully in both the com- 
mercial and symphonic fields, am not authen- 
tic? I found it hard to believe, and wondered 
whence stemmed his superior knowledge. | was 
officially called the “Supervisor of Music” on 
that film. After my resignation, the head of the 
music department accused me of being insubor- 
dinate. I am sure that this was the first time 
in history that a supervisor was ever insubordi- 
nate. 

A similar thing happeaed when another all 
colored film came along and I was asked to do 
the musical score. I had visions of a magnifi- 
cent score that would rank along with those 
written for many European films, for the pic- 
ture’s subject-matter warranted it. Instead, they 
forbade my using Negro Spirituals and placed so 
many other useless restrictions on me that I 
quictly withdrew. The white man who suc- 
ceeded me on the picture inserted two Spirituals 
in it and received no condemnation thercfore, 
and he also had some of Beethoven's music in 
the place where a symphonic work by a Negro 
composer should have been. He was all sci to 
put the Brahms Fifth Symphony in another 
spot, but the people around finally convinced 
him that that was going a little too far. Instead 
of having a unified score, he had one made up 
of bits from many different composers. 

It goes without saying that we have a prob- 
lem with some of the Negroes who occasionally 
work in films too, those compromisers who fol- 
low right along in the idea that the white man 
is always right. Either they are ashamed of 
their own culture, or they think that by ignor- 
ing it they can get farther. It certainly isn’t 
necessary to cheapen one’s self in order to be 
proud of one’s own heritage or true to his peo- 
ple and to the ideals he should have in this 
time of stress. These colored people are so job- 
hungry that they are willing to follow Holly- 
wood’s dictates. All Negroes are not so tempted, 
and now that they have discovered that they 
cannot lead all of us by the nose, they have 
created another dangerous situation, the white 
“authority” on the Negro. Today the situation 
is such that among authorities on the Negro 
there’s usually not a Negro in a carload. They 
do not, unfortunately, balance this by asking 
some of us to be authorities on things not con- 
nected with the Negro. They simply ignore us. 

Not long ago a Hollywood periodical which 
goes largely to the studios presented an article 
on Negro music by a white man who has col 
lected Negro tunes from the folk and incor- 
porated them into his own compositions. At the 
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end of this article, the editor added a note to 
the effect that I endorsed this man and George 
Gershvin as being the two outstanding expo- 
nents of Negro folk music. Immediately I wrote 
to the editor and requested that he print a 
simple retraction. I explained that I had never 
made such a statement, did not consider it 
true, and while I had no wish to hurt the com- 
poser in question, I still did not care to have 
such an endorsement stand unchallenged. The 
magazine has never printed a retraction. A few 
weeks later I read that one of the largest of 
the film studios was negotiating with this “au- 
thority on Negro music” to act as consultant on 
several pictures, and I happen to know that 
he considers a typical Negro one who is crude 
and untutored. He is at the present time actu- 
ally employed at a studio which is currently 
making a picture featuring Negroes. The scen- 
arist on the same picture is a Southern white 
mani. 

On another occasion, a white composer who 
had been engaged to write the music for a Ne- 
gro sequence in a film called to ask me what 
was a Negro “eppy,” what film was it in, and 
who did it. He didn’t mean “epic,” he said, he 
meant “eppy” and he thought that as I was 
familiar with all aspects of Negro life I would 
surely know. I didn’t. Several hours later he 
called back and said that what he really wanted 
was a Calypso singer. He intended to listen to 
the Calypso singer sing, then he would write 
the music and get paid for it while the Calypso 
singer would go his merry way, wondering how 
to pay his rent with a song. 

Fortunately, Hollywood is not one hundred 
percent full of faults. There are things to be 
said on the credit side of the ledger too. For 
many months now, Calvin Jackson, an excel- 
lent colored musician, has been employed at 
M.G.M. Studios as assistant to George Stoll. 
He arranges, composes, and attends to many 
technical matters for and with Mr. Stoll. At the 
same studio, Ralph Vaughn, the colored archi- 
tect, is one of about thirty senior set designers. 
So far, the pictures he has worked on have not 
been Negroid. He designed the tallest building 
on the M.G.M. lot, the 98 foot high tower that 
was seen in the film, “Kismet.” He also de- 
signed the city of Metz as it appeared in “The 
Seventh Cross” and the longest scenic back- 
ing ever made at M.G.M. The latter was the 


Calshipyard which was used in “Meet the 
People” and which was portrayed in Life Mag- 
azine’s display about that film. Both of these 
young men, I am glad to say, have the personal 
attributes which make them credits to them- 
selves, to their professions, and to their race. 
Their successes should make a favorable impres- 
sion, for the future, on the film executives. 


As far as actual films are concerned, we may 
point with pride to the part played by Kenneth 
Spencer in “Bataan” (M.G.M.’s film), that 
played by Rex Ingram in “Sahara” (a Colum- 
bia picture), and that in the Warner Brothers’ 
film, “In This Our Life.” Significantly enough, 
the last-named film was adapted from a novel 
written by a white Southern woman, Ellen 
Glasgow. Hollywood felt safe in presenting it 
for that reason, because the moral backing of 
its distinguished author would not close the 
Southern market to the film. 


So, in the end, it all returns to the most 
important aspect of this discussion—the finan- 
cial part of making films. Hollywood is making 
some concessions, but is still being cautious 
about the Negro in films, generally speaking. 
We, on the other hand, are making strong de- 
mands for a bettering of conditions, not only 
for selfish reasons, but because we know, as the 
members of every mimority group know these 
days, that America’s future depends on good 
inter-racial understanding. 

Will our demands be heeded? It all depends 
on whether we — thirteen million of us — 
have the strength to boycott those films which 
are not favorable, even to stay away from all 
motion picture houses if necessary; whether 
Negro artists have the courage to starve for a 
little while longer until we can make definite 
gains; and whether Negro periodicals will back 
up their splendid editorials and feature stories 
with a refusal to carry the studio-inspired 
“news” which, of course, is not news at all. 

Can all of us do this? If we can, we have a 
chance. If we can’t, then the sacrifices made by 
a few of us are made in vain. It is no good for 
one colored person to take a stand and to have 
the film executives know all along that they 
can go to some other colored person who will fix 
everything up with the Negro race. If we have 
only a few Quislings we are licked before we 
start. If we are unified we can be strong. 
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Dean Dixon 


FRIEND of mine recently called the 
offices of the National Broadcasting 


Corporation and asked the Information 
Department for the names of some of the out- 
standing conductors who had led the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra in_recent years. The an- 
swer came back readily that among the out- 
standing leaders had been Toscanini, Eugene 
Ormandy, Eugene Goussons, Dean Dixon, 
Leopold Stokowski, Frank Black — to name a 
few. That response given automatically to a 
telephoned inquiry emphasizes the rapid strides 
which Dean Dixon, young Negro conductor 
has made in the last five years into the fore- 
front of the symphony world. Music News 
commenting on Dixon’s current leadership of 
his new organization, the American Youth 
Orchestra, remarked: “Of the younger con- 
ductors there is hardly one with as much sin- 
cerity and honesty of purpose as 29-year-old 
Dean Dixon.” The American Youth Orchestra 
is a group of 90 young musicians, composed of 
Negroes and whites and a dozen nationality 
strains. They were brought together by Dixon 
and selected by him on their merit alone. When 
shortly before Christmas the new orchestra 
made its debut at Carnegie Hall under Mr. 
Dixon’s conductorship, New York’s teen-agers 
came out in full force. The average age of 
the orchestra was about 20 years, and, as one 
critic commented, though the performance was 
far from perfect, “it was amazing and gave 
emphatic proof of the dynamic qualities, lead- 
ership gifts, and artistic maturity of the young 
conductor.” The American Youth Orchestra 
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The Podium 
Was a Dream 


—But Young Dean Dixon Found It Could Be 
A Reality to the Capable, Trained—and 
Negro—Musician 


@ By LESTER B. GRANGER 


now seems to be a fixture in the symphony 


world of New York and the East. 

Behind that night at Carnegie Hall, and be- 
hind Dixon’s guest appearances with the NBC 
Symphony, the New York Philharmonic, and 
the New York Chamber Orchestras, were ten 
years of hard work and study, loyal parental 
support, generous understanding by white 
friends, but most of all, the indomitable self- 
confidence and courage on the part of Dean 
Dixon himself. His success in arriving on the 
present threshold of the orchestral hall of fame 
is in part due to Dixon’s painstaking prepara- 
tion, in part to a fortuitous circumstances and 
in part to the imagination and sympathetic in- 
terest of the President of the National Broad- 
casting Company, David Sarnoff, now a Briga- 
dier General in the United States Army. 

Dean Dixon is a New York product, bom 
downtown on West 35th Street on January 10, 
1915. His mother was herself a lover of music 
and was determined that her son would grow 
up with appreciation for fine music. She pro- 
vided him with violin lessons throughout his 
high school years and at the DeWitt Clinton 
High School he organized his own orchestra. 
Upon advice of the head of his high school 
music department, he entered the Juilliard In- 
stitute of Musical Art and received his B/S. 
degree in 1936. He pursued his studies at the 
Juilliard Graduate School and at Columbia 
University’s Teachers College, earning his mas 
ter’s degree from the latter institute in 1939. 

Meanwhile, during the depression years, a 
early as 1932, he conceived the idea of form- 
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ing his own symphony society, for he had de- 
yeloped an overwhelming ambition to become 
an orchestra conductor. Since no orchestra was 
available, Dean Dixon organized his own. 
Characteristically, it was neither a Harlem nor 
a Negro orchestra, but was composed of the 
young whites and Negroes with whom he had 
been in contact throughout his music studies. 
His mother organized “The Friends of Dean 
Dixon,” a group that backed the orchestra by 
raising money to purchase instruments, pro- 
moting concerts and increased audiences. By 
1940, the “Dean Dixon Orchestra” was well 
known, not only in Upper Manhattan, but 
throughout the city as well, because of the en- 
thusiasm of his sponsors, and their success in 
securing a favorable press. 

About this time, David Sarnoff, the head of 
RCA, became interested in employment diffi- 
culties suffered by Negroes. He was a member 
of Governor Lehman’s Committee on Discrimi- 
nation in Defense and he became aware of the 
fact that great corporations generally excluded 
Negroes from all but the lower job levels and 
that his own corporation was no exception. 
While working to correct employment prac- 
tices in some of the RCA plants, Mr. Sarnoff 
decided to make a dramatic demonstration on 
the highest level of professional skill in which 
RCA had an interest. The NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra organized by Arturo Toscanini was pre- 
paring for its summer concert series. Mr. Sarn- 
off happened to read a newspaper announce- 
ment of a forthcoming concert by Dean Dixon’s 
orchestra for which Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt was 
sponsor. He commissioned Samuel Chotzinoff, 
Music Director of NBC, to attend the concert 
and pass judgment on the young conductor’s 
capabilities. Mr. Chotzinoff reported that 
Dixon was a “capable conductor.” A few days 
later, young Dixon was in the office of the 
head of the Radio Corporation of America, 
and to his unbelieving surprise was receiving an 
invitation to fill a post which is the dream of 
every ambitious conductor in America. 

Mr. Sarnoff had conscientiously probed into 
every possible area of difficulty. The orchestra 
itself had voted unanimously that its member- 
ship would be proud to follow the leadership of 
a capable conductor, no matter what his race. 
NBC. officials responded similarly and, what 
was most impressive to Mr. Sarnoff, the heads 
of the southern stations affiliated with the NBC 
network cordially welcomed the suggested pro- 
gram, which would be a novelty for southern 
listeners. In every way the broadcast fulfilled 
the hopes of its sponsors and as the New York 
Times report declared: “The men gave [Dean 


Dixon] everything he asked for. He knew ex- 
actly what he wanted and from the very be- 
ginning was master of the situation.” 

Following his two successful NBC concerts in 
the summer of 1941, Dixon was invited to con- 
duct the New York Philharmonic Orchestra at 
the Lewisohn Stadium. Thus within three 
months he had won the honor of being the first 
Negro and the youngest conductor ever to lead 
two world famous music organizations in so 
short a period. He was then 26 years old. His 
audiences, the critics, and the general public 
were enthusiastic in their receptions, and the 
following winter he conducted the NBC orches- 
tra in its regular concert series, In the Spring 
of 1942 he led the New York Chamber Orches- 
tra at Town Hall, and that summer he again 
conducted the New York Philharmonic at the 
Lewisohn Stadium. 

During all of this time he was continuing 
his studies, working towards his Ph.D. in music 
at Columbia University. 

A handsome, affable, and boyish chap, Dean 
Dixon has taken in stride his really remark- 
able and exceptionally fortunate surge to the 
front. He takes his successive steps for granted 
and without giving the appearance of realizing 
that there was an unusual amount of chance 
connected with them. Perhaps this is fortunate, 
for it is his ability to concentrate on the situa- 
tion in hand, without becoming dismayed over 
the difficulties that possibly lie ahead, that has 
been responsible for his mastery of each situa- 
tion as it has come to him. 

For instance, in organizing the American 
Youth Orchestra, he responded to the request 
of an engineering student from City Collge who 
was spokesman for a group of youths who 
wished to organize an orchestra under effi- 
cient leadership. Seventeen people tried out on 
the first night at the Chatham Square Music 
School and fifteen people were chosen from that 
number. Dixon sat at his grand piano with the 
top up, so that he did not see the musician 
who was receiving the audition but only heard 
the music. The candidate was accepted or re- 
jected on the basis of his merit and nothing 
more. The Chatham Square School facilities be- 
came unbearable, what with a narrow alley- 
way from which came noises of fighting, bottle 
throwing, and juvenile gangs. They moved to 
the Greenwich House Music School, still with- 
out money to pay for rehearsal space. Painters 
moved into the building and chased the orches- 
tra out, and they migrated to the foyer of a 
lower Fifth Avenue medical clinic. The orches- 
tra rehearsed there amid an array of health 

(Continued on Page 115) 
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@ By WILLIAM GREEN, President, AFL 


S the battles on the German front and 
A the fighting in the Pacific area are 

reaching the height of intensity, so the 
full force of the purpose behind every attack 
and every landing is reaching deeper in the 
hearts of all Americans. The American soldiers 
at the fronts did not retreat before the massed 
attack of the mechanized Nazi divisons. Ameri- 
cans everywhere will not retreat from their ob- 
jective of liberation of those oppressed and en- 
slaved by the dictates of the fascist terror. This 
goal of freedom which is the foremost issue in 
mankind’s most decisive struggle of modern 
times cannot be set apart from our own major 
peacetime goal — freedom of opportunity for 
everyone willing and able to work here at 
home. 

Freedom of opportunity in employment 
without discrimination because of color, race 
or creed is a goal which cannot be reached by 
any one magic formula. There is much work 
to be done by all of us, including labor, man- 
agement and the government, to speed its at- 
tainment. In this task, demobilization when the 
war ends is bound to raise many challenging 
problems. This is especially true in the fulfill- 
ment of the objective of assuring full employ- 
ment opportunities to Negro workers. In many 
sections of our community prejudice, intoler- 
ance and outright discrimination still prevail. 
The coming new shifts of employment are 
bound to result in new strains and stresses of 
large-scale readjustment. 

Positive measures must be taken without de- 
lay to relieve these inevitable strains. First 
comes the educational work that must be done. 
It is the most important because education 
strikes at the roots of prejudice. Every Ameri- 
can should know the facts, the dramatic and 
unassailable facts, of the Negro’s contribution 
to the winning of this war—in the battle and 
here at home. How many know that Negroes, 
who comprise 9.8 percent of our population, 
have given the nation over 16 percent of Army 
volunteers in the very first two years of defense 
mobilization? How widely known are the fac- 
tual reports of valor and heroism beyond the 
call of duty shown by Negro servicemen in all 
branches of the service? How much has been 
told of the Negro workers’ record in war jobs 
in exacting and highly skilled tasks in which 
their performance to further the war effort has 
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Postwar Jobs for 


been a match for anyone? These facts now 
buried and obscure should be widely dissemi- 
nated — not as unique exceptions which they 
are not, but as a record of natural, matter-of- 
course accomplishment which they are. 


Second, we should provide the widest oppor- 
tunity for vocational training to equip the de- 
mobilized Negro soldiers and war workers for 
remunerative employment. To be most effec- 
tive, such training must be given on real jobs. 
The motivating power to accomplish this ob- 
jective, to make work training accessible to the 
Negro, must therefore come from both man- 
agement and labor in the various industries and 
in all communities. 


Third, we must assure the Negro access to 
the job. Non-discrimination in hiring and in 
job tenure is the final test of equality of em- 
ployment opportunity for the Negro worker 
and veteran. In the past, the largest single 
source of pressure behind discrimination has 
been the disparity in the standards of wages 
paid Negro workers. In many sections of the 
country, wage differentials have been racial 
differentials. A firm policy designed to elimi- 
nate such wage differentials will do much to 
stamp out job discrimination. 


No less important is the need for affirmative 
action on the part of labor, management and 
the government to safeguard the Negro work- 
er’s rightful claim to equality in hire and job 
tenure. The doors to union membership for 
mutual aid and protection to them and to all 
workers must be opened to all qualified Negro 
wage earners willing and able to work. A cor- 
responding responsibility rests upon manage- 
ment not to discriminate in the recruitment of 
workers or in the maintenance of the stand- 
ards of wages and employment conditions. Em- 
ployers must not yield to the temptation, 
which in the past competition has made strong, 
to use the Negro worker as a tool for lowering 
wages and work standards of all workers. In 
the end such policies would spell disaster, not 
only to Negro labor, but to all labor and to our 
entire economy. 

Finally, there is the responsibility of the gov- 
ernment to help effectuate a non-discrimination 
policy. The employment services of the govern- 
ment should adhere to this policy in all pro 
cedures of referral and placement. Where dis 
crimination does occur, a permanent Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Commission should provide 
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the means for hearing and adjustment of all 
complaints. 

Only through such a three-sided but unified 
effort, with complete teamwork on the part of 
labor, management and the government and 
with the full backing of the entire community, 
can we meet the challenge of orderly readjust- 


Negro Workers 


ment from war to peace without disruption to 
our economy and to the national unity. Only 
through such a forward looking program, in 
which there is widest participation of represen- 
tative citizens in every community, can we 
achieve full freedom of equal opportunity in 
the future peacetime years. 


@ By PHILIP MURRAY, President, ClO 


E have all been working to produce 

W weapons to win the war. With the 

winning of the war our task is to 
have all working to produce the products of 
peace. 

An army of people not working and without 
income, plus a working force with greatly re- 
duced income, means depression. When the 
working people do not have wages to spend, 
there is tremendous loss to the butcher, the 
baker, the landlord and the farmer, who con- 
sequently have their purchasing power re- 
duced. 

Competition for jobs which are scarce brings 
new tensions. Race riots would follow; worker 
will be competing against worker for jobs; 
groups competing against groups; veteran com- 
peting against civilian; black worker compet- 
ing against white worker, in order to earn the 
wherewithal to live. 

The CIO is deeply interested in the security 
and prosperity of every section of the nation. 
We want real prosperity for the farmers. We 
are concerned with the problems of independ- 
ent businessmen and professional people. We 
are vitally iaterested in the welfare of returning 
veterans. We champion the cause of all racial 
and national minorities. 

Every veteran of both this and the earlier 
war must have his job opportunity in a na- 
tional program of full production and full em- 
ployment. The same is true of the large group 
of women who through necessity or choice will 
be in the labor market when the war is over. 
Women must not only have democratic em- 
ployment opportunities; they must receive 
equal pay for equal work. 

The Negro worker has given his efforts to 
production for Victory; he must be given the 
opportunity to produce for peace. His employ- 
ment opportunities must not be tampered with 
because of his color. An economy to which all 
can contribute their best efforts and from which 


all can obtain an adequate living, must be the 
goal towards which we must strive. 

We believe the following cight-point pro- 
gram is absolutely necessary to insure a high 
volume of purchasing power to maintain full 
employment : 


1. Strong unions and high wages. 
2. Teamwork for full production and full employment. 

a. A National Production Council should be set up, 
linked with the War Production Board and other 
wer agencies, which will be responsible for tak- 
ing the country through reconversion and keep- 
ing it prosperous. It should be composed of rep- 
resentatives of labor, industry, agriculture and 
government. 

b. Industry Councils should be established in the 
great basic and mass production industries, com- 
posed of representatives of labor, management 
and government. 

c. The National Council and the Industry Coun- 
cils should work out an over-all national pro- 
gram and component industry programs for 
changing over to peacetime production and 
operating at capactiy thereafter. 

3. Construction of a modern transportation system 
which should include a highly developed airway 
system, railway and highway. 

Housing and city reconstruction. 

An expanded program of regional developments. 
Increased foreign trade. 

An expanded health and education program. 

An expanded adequate social security program. 


It is only by achieving full employment that 
we can hope to establish the climate that will 
enable us to continue to improve the economic, 
social and political status of the Negro. To 
this end, the CIO Commitee to Abolish Ra- 
cial Discrimination was created, with James 
B. Carey, Chairman, Willard S. Townsend, 
Secretary, and George L-P Weaver, Director. 
This committee has greatly strengthened our 
efforts to achieve human dignity and freedom. 

The CIO believes that by advocating and 
working toward the attainment of these objec- 
tives, it is working towards a better America, 
towards a better world. 
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The Government's Role in Jobs 


For Negro Workers 


@ By MAJOR GENERAL PHILIP B. FLEMING 


the Negro has made large economic gains. 

Traditionally an agricultural laborer or 
domestic servant, total war has made it pos- 
sible for him to acquire and utilize higher skills 
both for the welfare of his country and for the 
enhancement of his own position. 


Even in Government service doors are 
opening to the Negro that formerly were closed 
to him. For example, a recent tabulation 
showed 8,602 Negroes on the payroll of the 
Federal Works Agency, or 43 percent of total 
employment. While a majority of these work- 
ers scrub the floors of the Government’s build- 
ings, wash the windows, operate the elevators, 
run errands as messengers and fire the boilers, 
the amount of upgrading brought about by the 
war is significant. Of some 2,700 guards pro- 
tecting Government buildings, 900 are Negroes. 
Five guard sergeants are supervising both white 
and colored men. Two hundred Negro girls are 
working in FWA clerical and stenographic pos- 
itions and twenty Negro men and women are in 
administrative or professional positions as en- 
gineers, supervisors, and technicians. 


I: this war, as during the first World War, 


I have promulgated regulations prohibiting 
discrimination in employment on racial or reli- 
gious grounds on all construction carried out 
by the Federal Works Agency under the com- 
munity facilities provisions of the Lanham Act. 
Contractors are required to employ skilled Ne- 
gro labor in the proportion that the number of 
available skilled craftsmen of that race bears 
to the total number of skilled building workers 
in the community in which each project is built. 
A recent check showed that of a total wage 
bill of $40,993,806 on Lanham Act construc- 
tion projects, more than 20 percent had been 
paid to Negro workers and $1,210,417, or 4.7 
percent, to skilled Negro craftsmen. 


Data for other agencies, as reported recently 
by the Fair Employment Practice Committee, 
are comparable. For example, of 37,012 civili- 
an employees of the War Department, 8,179 
were Negroes ; of 4,698 employed by the Office 
of Price Administration, 345 were Negroes; 
of 1,788 at the War Manpower Commission, 
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231 were Negroes. These are “departmental” 
positions as distinguished from the field service, 
An analysis of the employment records of 15 
war agencies showed that 12,849 positions were 
held by Negroes, or 17.9 percent of all posi- 
tions. Forty-five of these positions held by Ne- 
groes were classified as professional, 31 as sub 
professional, and 2,987 as “clerical, administra- 
tive or fiscal.” 


These figures furnish some clue to the war- 
time advances made by Negroes throughout 
the whole economy. 


The Negro’s hold upon the economic gains 
of 1917-18 became increasingly tenuous dur- 
ing the 1920's, and was almost completely 
snapped in the depression of the °30’s. The 
status of the Negro in the next postwar period 
also will depend upon what happens to Ameri- 
can economy as a whole. 


If the war is to be followed by another de- 
pression, the old rule that the Negro is last hired 
and first fired will again come into operation. 
His social stature, as well as his economic gains, 
will be in jeopardy if there are not enough jobs 
to go around. It is characteristic of any people 
in times of economic stress to nominate scape- 
goats, and thus race is aligned against race, 
creed against creed, and color against color. 
Periods of severe business depression sow seeds 
of fascism as well as hunger. 


It must be the policy of Government here- 
after to see that every man able and willing 
to work shall have employment at the highest 
level of his talent and ability. I believe that 
policy can be expressed, in part, through a 
program for the construction of needed public 
works, made ready and held in reserve for use 
at the first warning of contraction of business 
and employment. 


White and black, Jew and Gentile, Catholic 
and Protestant, native son and foreign born— 
we are all in the same economic boat. What 
injures any one of us will, in the long run, in- 


_ jure all of us; whatever improves the status of 


one helps in some degree to improve the status 
of all. 
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John W. Blanton 


There is a striking waste of skill and ability in 
America as a result of the faulty judgments and 
biased attitudes of many who are responsible for 
the vocational development and employment of 
Negroes. John Blanton, but for his own persever- 
ance, might have been a victim of such circum- 
stances. 

Blanton’s earliest ambition was to develop his 
interest in mechanics. After receiving the Seagram 
Scholarship upon graduation from high school, he 
matriculated at Purdue University School of Me- 
chanical Engineering. Some of his advisors at the 
University tried to discourage him from specializ- 
ing in aviation, suggesting that he take the gen- 
eral course in mechanical engineering. But Blan- 
ton stuck to his original plan. 

Six months before com his course, he 
was called for induction by his lecal draft board 
in Louisville, Kentucky. The board declared that 
Purdue University officials had declined to recom- 
mend a deferment. The Louisvillle Urban League’s 
Executive Secretary conferred with the board, and 
Blanton received a deferment to complete his 
ceurse. Subsequently, Bell Aircraft, in search of 
trained’ engineers, selected Blanton among others 
at Purdue. 


Tt is the story of John William Blanton, 
Engineer, Helicopter Division, Engineer- 
ing Department of Bell Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Niagara Frontier Division, Buffalo, 
Y. 

He was born in Louisville, Kentucky, on 
January 25, 1922. His father, former president 
of American Mutual Savings Bank of Louis- 
ville, now a private accountant and paymaster 
for the Plato Construction Company, and his 
mother, a former teacher in Central High 
School at Louisville, provide a family back- 
ground which certainly counts in young Blan- 
ton’s successful career. 

During his childhood days, Blanton attended 
the public schools of Louisville, Kentucky. He 


A Successful 
| Engineer 


@ By HOWARD M. NASH 


began his formal education in the Dunbar Ele- 
mentary School. At Madison Junior High 
School, and Central High School where he 
graduated valedictorian of his class, he became 
a very popular student and an active partici- 
pant in sports. 

Like many a curious small boy, he was high- 
ly interested in spending his time discovering 
how mechanical toys worked. From this inter- 
est he soon developed into a model airplane 
builder, constructing model planes of all types, 
flying them and breaking them down in order 
to analyze their weaknesses and strong points. 

Upon completing high school, young Blanton 
faced the perplexing question of choosing a pro- 
fession or career. He made a decision. 

In the fall of 1938 he entered Purdue Uni- 
versity, West Lafayette, Indiana, as a student 
in Mechanical and Aeronautical Engineering. 
In addition, his college work included studies 
in Electrical Engineering which, as he says. 
qualified him to do theoretical and develop- 
mental work. 

In April, 1943, he received his Bachelor of 
Science degree in Mechanical Engineering. 
During this same month the opportunity to 
work at his profession came. “During my last 
year in school, John says, “ I was interviewed 
for work at Bell Aircraft Corporation by the 
head of the Engineering Personnel Control 
Unit and was offered a job. I accepted.” Hav- 
ing been previously exposed to mechanical en- 
gineering problems and similar work, Blanton 
was quite at ease when he began work as a 
Thermodynamics and Power Plant Research 
Engineer. During the summer months of 1941 
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and 1942, when not in college, he worked for 
the Lewis Engineering Company as draftsman, 
and Struck Construction Company respectively. 
Both jobs gave him practical experience for his 
chosen field. 

Prior to his employment at Bell Aircraft, he 
possessed a great desire to do research work in 
jet propulsion. For some time he had been in- 
terested in jet propulsion, and had tried to find 
employment in that field. When he was first 
employed at Bell, he did not know that they 
were engaged in jet propulsion design. How- 
ever, he was fortunate enough to get a job in 
the Thermodynamic Group of the Research 
Engineering Department. He says, “I met jet 
propulsion right smack in the face.” During the 
first year with the company, he did a great deal 
of work on the design of a heat transfer ap- 
paratus, jet-engine performance, and miscel- 
laneous other secret operations. At present he is 
employed as an engineer, in the Helicopter Di- 
vision, doing research on secret operations. 

Blanton extends himself beyond the limits of 
his desk. As the first and only Negro to work 
in his department and through his easy-going 
quiet manner, he is very well received by his 
fellow employees and the officials of the com- 
pany. “At no time,” remarks John, “has there 
been any evidence of racial antagonism.” 

The friendly relationships are based on a 
common interest. Race makes no difference. 
Off the job he and his wife exchange visits with 
friends he has made while working. 

Realizing the importance of keeping abreast 
of the latest developments in the field of Aero- 
nautical Engineering, Blanton has pursued a 
sixteen-week course in the Principles of Ther- 
modynamics with Cornell Extension School. 
This course is one of the Engineering, Science 
and Management Series. In addition, he is en- 
rolled as an extension student at Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, New York City. Hoping 
to go into business for himself as Consulting 
Engineer, he is taking Business Administration. 

Throughout the larger community John 
Blanton is a very active civic and community 
person. He is a member of Rho Lambda chapter 
of Alpha Phi Alpha fraternity ; technical mem- 
ber of the Institute of the Aeronautical Sci- 
ences, an organization founded in 1932 to ad- 


vance the scientific knowledge and prestice of 
the aeronautical profession; and a member of 
the Purdue Alumni Association. Desirous of 
helping people of his race retain the economic 
gains they have made during this war period, 
he is an active participant and member of the 
Workers’ Educational Council of the Buffalo 
Urban League. He is also a member of the 
Michigan Avenue Branch of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

John Blanton enjoys being among people. 
During his college days he was a member of the 
Cosmopolitan Club of Purdue University. The 
club was composed of all nationalities and 
races, and it met to discuss problems of a social, 
civic, economic, and religious nature. Its main 
objective was to bring a better understanding 
of all nationalities. “In the larger world,” re- 
marked John, “I carne in contact with all types 
of people, and I think I have learned to under- 
stand them.” 

In the field of sports he was an outstanding 
figure both in and out of college. At Purdue 
he held the title of billiard champion of the 
National Intercollegiate Billiard Tournaments 
for two years and was captain of the university 
team. He has maintained a high interest in 
this game since graduation and, in addition, 
he is a great admirer of football, basketball, 
and many outdoor sports. 

Those of us who know John Blanton are well 
aware that with such a well rounded person- 
ality and the splendid training he has received, 
he will be a success in his work. His present job 
is technical and difficult, but as he says, “Any- 
one can do anything he wants to do; be any- 
thing he wants to be, providing he makes up 
his mind to do so and trains himself for the 
task.” 

His wife, Corrine Blanton, until the birth of 
their son, was an X-Ray Technician at Millard 
Fillmore Hospital in Buffalo. Her interest in 
her husband’s work is a constant inspiration to 
him. In speaking of their son, Blanton says, 
“He will keep up the family tradition of per- 
severance, scholarship, thrift, and industry.” 

John Blanton feels that his ability to do a 
good job is directly related to the progressive 
management policy of the Bell Aircraft Cor- 
poration. 
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By L. FRANCES PHILLIPS 


produces no wealth, discrimination is a 

fool’s economy. The withholding of jobs 
and business opportunities from some people 
does not make jobs and business opportunities 
for others. Such a policy merely tends to drag 
down the whole economic ievel. These are 
things that should be made manifest to the 
American people.” These words are quoted 
from a speech made by Eric A. Johnston, Presi- 
dent, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, in January 1945, before the Writers’ 
War Board. If he can say such things, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that there are thousands of 
other men and women in this country whose 
attitude towards employment is the same as 
his. Therefore, as we prepare for our search 
for a job let us have this kind of employer in 
mind, and see what we must do. 


Preparing for the Job Search 


We shall free ourselves of all notions that 
everyone is prejudiced against us because we 
happen to be of a certain race, religion, na- 
tionality, or color, or come from one section or 
another, a ghetto or restricted district ; for if we 
start on our search with a chip on our shoul- 
ders, half the battle is lost. Our attitudes toward 
places and persons where we seek employment 
is damaging to us. We are unprepared for the 
varieties of situations we may meet, whether 
favorable or unfavorable. And we must resolve 
to carry our search for employment into every 
possible place, not just to the well-known, cus- 
tomary places. 

There are some items in which we must make 
careful preparation. Let’s take stock of our- 
selves. What have we to offer in the way of 
education, formal and informal, and experience, 
paid and volunteer? Evaluate it. Is our educa- 
tion that usually required for the job we are 
secking? Is our experience the type that will 
help us to perform a job? Maybe we have had 
no job previously, but we still have something 
to offer in the way of experience, for we must 
have learned a few simple things. For example, 
there is a system to washing dishes in the home. 
There is a system to most jobs. There are rules 
for playing the game at school. There are rules 
governing most jobs. There are habits that 
make us acceptable to our friends. There are 
habits that commend us to employers and fel- 
low workers. So, even if we have never had a 
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So You're Looking for A Job! 


job we can sum up our experience in these 
terms. Be assured that we have something to 
offer to our prospective employer, especially the 
fundamental things, such as courtesy, pleasant- 
ness, willingness to learn, to work diligently. 

Before we start out in search of employment, 
we ought to systematize our approach to the 
business of getting a job. One thing we can 
do is list all agencies and all employers we ex- 
pect to contact, decide which is the best source 
of information to visit first, and have some idea 
of what we expect to say and do in each place. 
Classmates or friends do not always know the 
best ways or the best places to seek employ- 
ment. Frequently teachers, counselors, princi- 
pals, parents, librarians know a great deal about 
job seeking. It is a good idea to ask them a 
few questions. 

From the moment we are born there are rec- 
ords vital to our future welfare. A birth certifi- 
ficate is one of these. If our birth has never 
been recorded, then before seeking a job let’s 
get some other comparable record. We should 
carry a certificate, a written record that proves 
citizenship; one that shows we have made an 
attempt to become a citizen of the country; 
or entry papers. We need a social security ac- 
count card; and young men, in these times, 
must carry a draft card. Other useful records 
are those showing school attendance or gradua- 
tion. For those who have been employed, re- 
leases or statements of availability may be need- 
ed. Some jobs require submission of references, 
or proof of birth or citizenship. There is no job 
so unskilled or so unimportant that identifica- 
tion and personal work records are not useful, 
sometimes necessary to obtain it. 

There is a wealth of material in schools, 
libraries, employment agencies, social agencies, 
unions, which should be studied or read before 
leaving school and before seeking employment, 
so that one will know something about the jobs 
available in the community in which one ex- 
pects to make a search and so that he will have 
some information about jobs elsewhere in the 
country. This mateiral is also valuable to the 
man or woman who has been employed 
and wishes to develop another skill or 
enter a new field. It is impossible to list here 
all the information available to job seekers. 
There are, among other books, Parts I 
and II of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles prepared by the United States Govern- 
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ment, which job seckers should peer mto a 
preparation. Thousands of copies have been ds- 
tributed to the Army, Navy. libraries, schools, 
colleges and employment agencies throughout 
the country. One of the things the ob secker 
will learm from: perusing material @ that there 
are seme trty thousand different pbs beme 
performed all the the States: 
that these jobs are loweaily crowped 
comm fields For the of water m 
@ fer’? ore of pis = 
Gell Gem chamfered. Gee 
dist dick. & 2 
econe Manages 

Wigs sax thes westh 
they have never known 
am ome @ ap other eccupauen. Som bor 
sm they wath to be @ decor anc 
have never thougit came warden mde 
tial chemet. lair the, discover them 
to bre ap job. The 
be avoided bv dome a of 
thmkme about the probiem before 
the search. 

Sor the | 

There ave a2 few thimes we mes do befor 
we start for an gterwerw. Stand m from of 2 
long muxrror and rewiew our appearance. Did we 
bathe, are we sutazbly and 
carcduly? Ths apple: no mater what ind 
of job ss the object of our research Many 
hawe the job the fs because 
ther appearance was moonssiemt with the pur- 
pose of the west. It may be proper to atiend 
dances m dothes stvied carremdy. but 
sensible to seck a job im Gothes that are cxae- 
gerated or label a2 person as having poor tasic. 
If the job sought requires the use of dacks oF 
overalls or aproms, then go prepared but let the 
clothes be clean for the first imterview or day 
of try-out 

Also familiarize ourselves with transportation. 
and carry enough money to pay for carfare, 
telephone and lunch. Just a note in pasming: 
it still is considered bad manners to discuss per- 
sonal business in loud tones on public convey- 
ances of in waiting room and bobbie. In 
these times employers may be riding or waiting 
right beside the job seeker in these places 

There are two points of view which should 
be kept constantly in mind when job seeking 
(One: the wnmediate, short range, ready-money 


idea; the other: the wide field long ran 
promotional possibilicy idea. It is rare that 
indwidual serking hs first job & ready for 
gets exactly the job he wants for the rest of 
fife. Dc rare that am mdividual who has a 
amd ability does not find that onc 
leads to another. amd that later o fie 
af the pemet where fe & with 
expert im fs chosen or cecupation. Thr 
fore. te whether ar 
public or private. ap am offier_ stop. 
offers of @ Ges ae 

wat Westie Jour: We 
commanct than te tir 
dhe sob We proper 
ih goed practice someumes make no 
nem durme an sspecialk woth reearc 
to (hows, weers. Guts on the and cond: 
tes @ kk alive 2 good uk 
te tak frankly about what we capected 
comtributc to the job and what we can ect of 
2. kt & 2 good to we ar = 
smart we can withhold potumem miormana 
or play up doubtidl order to 
someone. ik usually rebound to the Gsadvar 
tare of the sob sccke 

At the tome of the maa 2 
secker mav be asked to fil owt apphcatiom and 
to go to several places for forthe 
tewew. Ths & where motes abou he 
work and reowds 
previously. such 2s certificates, workime 
papers, social sccurmty and sdemtification cards 
wil prevent delay. and make bam appear 
teligemt. After several mmterviews, a job secker 
should have learned which details 10 
from his conversation, and how to ask questions 
about the jobs being considered. He should al 
know how to enumerate skills in relation to the 


job. 
On the Job 

It may be necemary to be prepared for a 
try-out period. It costs agencies and employers 
thousands of dollars to interview prospective 
employees. Their time and money is as valualbk 
as that of the job seeker, therefore, we should 
be prepared to put on working clothes and sub 
mit to a test for the job 

Let us suppose that we have made thorough 
preparation, filled out an appli ation, had our 
micrview with our prospective employer, been 
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accepted for the job and told to report to work 
at . govem time. If we have decided to accept 
the ob and told the employer or agency we are 
ceportme for work. lets be there and om time. 
One of the most dsheartenme t the 
whe struggie t secure ob openmes 
for voung people and cider people mm new oc- 
and fields where tev fave nor for 
ne bee aceepeed te matter of falurc 
pert om te pb of for the 
shar eepectecii™ or “all die people were 
ee Ghee aor seme 
on o we ar 
ee md ao thre fact that we 
mczsurc up ao dhe we 
© Prepare praperh of take sicm overt 
mur weaknesses Remeniber, thor ar 
micdhecr ecmplovers. men and women 
wall whe. Jobestom. sev. “7 

sa my face 
peopic arc lookme jor bows and srk. 
who can and will work well 
thousand qualified 

-<d worker: 

job 
dead and carr ow 
fooitsh to megiect to observe 
surroundiag the partscular job mucin 
to ty out some of the 
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but thoe & mo for not bearume 
business so 2s to be of the utmost 
to the emplover and so 2: to be ciigibie 
amy salary increases or opportunsics for ad- 
nocmemt or upgradmge available to 
wees. Some extra cflort or study alter shop 
Mice hours may be necessary to qualify 
promotion. The worker who criticizes every- 
og and yet never suggests how the job can 
lone better nor offers his services to make 
whole plant or organization develop can't 
“at to recewe commendation or advance- 
it 
lhe worker who secks out someone of hie 
on religion or nationality, associates 
this person only, and neglects to develop 
ume friends among those who difler from 
» hindering he own chances of success and 
« of all the people. When we get to the 
u where we think kindly only in terme of 


the fellows who wear overalls or get carbon 
stamed hands and assume that the fellows who 
wear white collars or sit most of the day are 
our enemies, we are buildimg op metolerance 
that will hang like a millstone around the neck 
of this whole nation. 

There are laws ov almost every state for the 
protection of health: and the welfare of young 
geople and adults om jobs These laws, as 
ese gowrame te of minors, 
women. workers, the ae of safety 
freee of ine m- 
law ago dhe wotkers 

There may come 2 and probaly will, 
when the job secket should acam scour guid 
amet from paren. 

ascuces and other sources 
dbout changme bom om occupation 
azcther, The move to 2 ucw job 2 
skill of field of should be 
arciulh plameed the program ior sccurme 
be fest When kav aw the co 
plows must be ewen notice, One of the most 
irogucm scasom cmplowers ior aot heme 
adniduals from ocrtam group “they 
ict us know when they ae gome gun” A 
rcoord of jumpme from onc job to anctha 
nal 2 scoommendation to 2 pew cmplover. so 
we make yob changes. 

To Summarize: 
Make 2 study of the busines of ectting 
a job. Think m terms of al) dds of 
ployment and various occupations. 
Get papers and records ready. Ewaluaic 
education, experience, skills and abilities. 
Accumulate and use iwlormation. 
employment with the expectation of ob- 
i. 
Learn the job; perlorm it adequately. 
Think in terms of what the present job 
meam, where it may lead. 
Have a reason for changing jobs and let 
it be a good one 
Make friends with fellow workers and 
comribute something to then happines 
Watch habits and attitudes to meure they 
are comtinucusly up to standard 
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@ By WILLIAM GREEN, President, AFL 


S the battles on the German from and 
A the fighting im the Pacific area ane 

reaching the height of wmtensity, the 
full force of the purpose behind every attack 
and every landing & reaching deeper im the 
hearts of all Americans. The American soldier 
at the fronts did not retreat before the massed 
attack of the mechanized Nazi diveons. Ameri- 
cans everywhere will not retreat from their ob- 
jective of liberation of these oppressed and en 
slaved by the dictates of the fascist terror. This 
goal of freedom which is the foremost imsue in 
mankind's most decisive struggle of modern 
times cannot be set apart from our own major 
peacetime goal freedom of opportunity for 
everyone willing and able to work here at 
home. 

Freedom of opportunity in employment 
without discrimination because of color, race 
or creed is a goal which cannot be reached by 
any one magic formula. There is much work 
to be done by all of us, including labor, man- 
agement and the governmeat, to speed its at- 
tainment. In this task, demobilization when the 
war ends is bound to raise many challenging 
problems. This is especially true in the fulfill- 
ment of the objective of assuring full employ- 
ment opportunities to Negro workers. In many 
sections of our community prejudice, intoler- 
ance and outright discrimination still prevail. 
The coming new shifts of employment are 
bound to result in new strains and stresses of 
large-scale readjustment. 

Positive measures must be taken without de- 
lay to relieve these inevitable strains. First 
comes the educational work that must be done. 
It is the most important because education 
strikes at the roots of prejudice. Every Ameri- 
can should know the facts, the dramatic and 
unassailable facts, of the Negro’s contribution 
to the winning of this war—in the battle and 
here at home. How many know that Negroes, 
who comprise 9.8 percent of our population, 
have given the nation over 16 percent of Army 
volunteers in the very first two years of defense 
mobilization? How widely known are the fac- 
tual reports of valor and heroism beyond the 
call of duty shown by Negro servicemen in all 
branches of the service? How much has been 
told of the Negro workers’ record in war jobs 
in exacting and highly skilled tasks in which 
their performance to further the war effort has 
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been a match for anyone’ These fact » 
buried and should be widely dime 
rated as unique exception: which | 


we not, but as a record of natural, matter 
courme accomplehment which they ar 

Second, we should provide the widest opy 
tumty for vocational traiming to equip the 
zed Negro and war worker 
remunerative employment. To be most eff 
uve, traming must be given on real 
The motivating power to accomplish the 
jective, to make work traming accessible to ( 
Newro, must therefore come from both muon 
agement and labor in the various industries and 
in all communities. 


Third, we must assure the Negro acces to 
the job. Non-discrimination in hiring and 
job tenure is the final test of equality of em 
ployment opportunity for the Negro worker 
and veteran. In the past, the largest singk 
source of pressure behind discrimination has 
been the disparity in the standards of wages 
paid Negro workers. In many sections of the 
country, wage differentials have been racial 
differentials. A firm policy designed to eclimi- 
nate such wage differentials will do much to 
stamp out job discrimination. 


No less important is the need for affirmative 
action on the part of labor, management and 
the government to safeguard the Negro work- 
er’s rightful claim to equality in hire and job 
tenure. The doors to union membership for 
mutual aid and protection to them and to all 
workers must be opened to all qualified Negro 
wage earners willing and able to work. A cor- 
responding responsibility rests upon manage- 
ment not to discriminate in the recruitment of 
workers or in the maintenance of the stand- 
ards of wages and employment conditions. Em- 
ployers must not yield to the temptation, 
which in the past competition has made strong, 
to use the Negro worker as a tool for lowering 
wages and work standards of all workers. In 
the end such policies would spell disaster, not 
only to Negro labor, but to all labor and to our 
entire economy. 


Finally, there is the responsibility of the gov- 
ernment to help effectuate a non-discrimination 
policy. The employment services of the govern- 
ment should adhere to this policy in all pro- 
cedures of referral and placement. Where dis- 
crimination does occur, a permanent Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Commission should provide 
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ment from war to peace without disruption to 
our economy and to the national unity. Only 
through such a forward looking program, m 
which there » widest participation of represen 
tull treedam of equal opportunnty m 
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@ by PHILIP MURRAY, President, CIO 


bE have all been working to produce 

weapom to win the war. With the 

winning of the war our task is to 
have all working to produce the products of 
peace 

\n army of people not working and without 
imome, plus a working force with greatly re- 
duced income, means depression. When the 
working people do not have wages to spend, 
there is tremendous loss to the butcher, the 
baker, the landlord and the farmer, who con- 
sequently have their purchasing power re- 
duced. 

Competition for jobs which are scarce brings 
new tensions. Race riots would follow; worker 
will be competing against worker for jobs; 
groups competing against groups; veteran com- 
peting against civilian; black worker compet- 
ing against white worker, in order to earn the 
wherewithal to live. 

The CIO is deeply interested in the security 
and prosperity of every section of the nation. 
We want real prosperity for the farmers. We 
are concerned with the problems of independ- 
ent businessmen and professional people. We 
are vitally iaterested in the welfare of returning 
veterans. We champion the cause of all racial 
and national minorities. 

Every veteran of both this and the earlier 
war must have his job opportunity in a na- 
tional program of full production and full em- 
ployment. The same is true of the large group 
of women who through necessity or choice will 
be in the labor market when the war is over. 
Women must not only have democratic em- 
ployment opportunities; they must receive 
equal pay for equal work. 

The Negro worker has given his efforts to 
production for Victory; he must be given the 
opportunity to produce for peace. His employ- 
ment opportunities must not be tampered with 
because of his color. An economy to which all 
can contribute their best efforts and from which 


all can obtain an adequate living, must be the 
goal towards which we must strive 


We believe the following aight-poimt pro- 
gram is absolutely necessary to insure a high 
volume of purchasing power to maintain full 
employment : 


1. Strong unions and high wages 
2. Teamwork for full production and full employment 

a. A National Production Council should be set up, 
linked with the War Production Board and other 
wer agencies, which will be responsible for tak- 
ing the country through reconversion and keep- 
ing it prosperous. It should be composed of rep- 
resentatives of labor, industry, agriculture and 
government. 

b. Industry Councils should be established in the 
great basic and mass production industries, com- 
posed of representatives of labor, management 
and government. 

c. The National Council and the Industry Coun- 
cils should work out an over-all national pro- 
gram and component industry programs for 
changing over to peacetime production and 
operating at capactiy thereafter. 

3. Construction of a modern transportation system 
which should include a highly developed airway 
syster:, railway and highway. 

Housing and city reconstruction. 

An expanded program of regional developments. 
Increased foreign trade. 

An expanded health and education program. 

An expanded adequate social security program. 


It is only by achieving full employment that 
we can hope to establish the climate that will 
enable us to continue to improve the economic, 
social and political status of the Negro. To 
this end, the CIO Commitee to Abolish Ra- 
cial Discrimination was created, with James 
B. Carey, Chairman, Willard S. Townsend, 
Secretary, and George L-P Weaver, Director. 
This committee has greatly strengthened our 
efforts to achieve human dignity and freedom. 

The CIO believes that by advocating and 
working toward the attainment of these objec- 
tives, it is working towards a better America, 
towards a better world. 
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@ By MAJOR GENERAL PHILIP B. FLEMING 


N this war, as during the first World War, 
I the Negro has made large economic gains. 
Traditionally an agricultural laborer or 
domestic servant, total war has made it pos- 
sible for him to acquire and utilize higher skills 
both for the welfare of his country and for the 
enhancement of his own position. 


Even in Government service doors are 
opening to the Negro that formerly were closed 
to him. For example, a recent tabulation 
showed 8,602 Negroes on the payroll of the 
Federal Works Agency, or 43 percent of total 
employment. While a majority of these work- 
ers scrub the floors of the Government’s build- 
ings, wash the windows, operate the elevators, 
run errands as messengers and fire the boilers, 
the amount of upgrading brought about by the 
war is significant. Of some 2,700 guards pro- 
tecting Government buildings, 900 are Negroes. 
Five guard sergeants are supervising both white 
and colored men. Two hundred Negro girls are 
working in FWA clerical and stenographic pos- 
itions and twenty Negro men and women are in 
administrative or professional positions as en- 
gineers, supervisors, and technicians. 

I have promulgated regulations prohibiting 
discrimination in employment on racial or reli- 
gious grounds on all construction carried out 
by the Federal Works Agency under the com- 
munity facilities provisions of the Lanham Act. 
Contractors are required to employ skilled Ne- 
gro labor in the proportion that the number of 
available skilled craftsmen of that race bears 
to the total number of skilled building workers 
in the community in which each project is built. 
A recent check showed that of a total wage 
bill of $40,993,806 on Lanham Act construc- 
tion projects, more than 20 percent had been 
paid to Negro workers and $1,210,417, or 4.7 
percent, to skilled Negro craftsmen. 


Data for other agencies, as reported recently 
by the Fair Employment Practice Committee, 
are comparable. For example, of 37,012 civili- 
an employees of the War Department, 8,179 
were Negroes ; of 4,698 employed by the Office 
of Price Administration, 345 were Negroes; 
of 1,788 at the War Manpower Commission, 
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The Government's Role in Jobs 
For Negro Workers 


231 were Negroes. These are “departmental” 
positions as distinguished from the field serv:ce, 
An analysis of the employment records of 15 
war agencies showed that 12,849 positions were 
held by Negroes, or 17.9 percent of all posi 
tions. Forty-five of these positions held by Ne- 
groes were classified as professional, 31 as sub 
professional, and 2,987 as “clerical, administra- 
tive or fiscal.” 


These figures furnish some clue to the war- 
time advances made by Negroes throughout 
the whole economy. 


The Negro’s hold upon the economic gains 
of 1917-18 became increasingly tenuous dur- 
ing the 1920's, and was almost completely 
snapped in the depression of the *30’s. The 
status of the Negro in the next postwar period 
also will depend upon what happens to Ameri- 
can economy as a whole. 


If the war is to be followed by another de- 
pression, the old rule that the Negro is last hired 
and first fired will again come into operation. 
His social stature, as well as his economic gains, 
will be in jeopardy if there are not enough jobs 
to go around. Ii is characteristic of any people 
in times of economic stress to nominate scape- 
goats, and thus race is aligned against race, 
creed against creed, and color against color. 
Periods of severe business depression sow seeds 
of fascism as well as hunger. 


It must be the policy of Government here- 
after to see that every man able and willing 
to work shall have employment at the highest 
level of his talent and ability. I believe that 
policy can be expressed, in part, through a 
program for the construction of needed public 
works, made ready and held in reserve for use 
at the first warning of contraction of business 
and employment. 


White and black, Jew and Gentile, Catholic 
and Protestant, native son and foreign born— 
we are all in the same economic boat. What 
injures any one of us will, in the long run, in- 
jure all of us; whatever improves the status of 
one helps in some degree to improve the status 
of all. 
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interest in mechanics. After receiving the Seagram 
Scholarship upon graduation from high school, he 
matriculated at Purdue University School of Me- 
chanical Engineering. Some of his advisors at the 
University tried to discourage him from specializ- 
ing in aviation, suggesting that he take the gen- 
eral course in mechanical engineering. But Blan- 
ton stuck to his original pian. 

Six months before completing his course, he 
was called for imduction by his local draft board 
in Louisville, Kentucky. The board declared that 
Purdue University officials had declined to recom- 
mend a deferment. The Louisvillle Urban League's 
Executive Secretary conferred with the board, and 
Blanton received a deferment to complete his 


Engineer, Helicopter Division, Engineer- 

ing Department of Bell Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Niagara Frontier Division, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

He was born in Louisville, Kentucky, on 
January 25, 1922. His father, former president 
of American Mutual Savings Bank of Louis- 
ville, now a private accountant and paymaster 
for the Plato Construction Company, and his 
mother, a former teacher in Ceatral High 
School at Louisville, provide a family back- 
ground which certainly counts in young Blan- 
ton’s successful career. 

During his childhood days, Blanton attended 
the public schools of Louisville, Kentucky. He 


Te is the story of John William Blanton, 


@ By HOWARD M. NASH 


began his formal education in the Dunbar Ele- 
mentary School. At Madison Junior High 
School, and Central High School where he 
graduated valedictorian of his class, he became 
a very popular student and an active partici- 
pant in sports. 

Like many a curious small boy, he was high- 
ly interested in spending his time discovering 
how mechanical toys worked. From this inter- 
est he soon developed into a model airplane 
builder, constructing model planes of all types, 
flying them and breaking them down in order 
to analyze their weaknesses and strong points. 

Upon completing high school, young Blanton 
faced the perplexing question of choosing a pro- 
fession or career. He made a decision. 

In the fall of 1938 he entered Purdue Uni- 
versity, West Lafayette, Indiana, as a student 
in Mechanical and Aeronautical Engineering. 
In addition, his college work included studies 
in Electrical Engineering which, as he says, 
qualified him to do theoretical and develop- 
mental work. 

In April, 1943, he received his Bachelor of 
Science degree in Mechanical Engineering. 
During this same month the opportunity to 
work at his profession came. “During my last 
year in school, John says, “ I was interviewed 
for work at Bell Aircraft Corporation by the 
head of the Engineering Personnel Control 
Unit and was offered a job. I accepted.” Hav- 
ing been previously exposed to mechanical en- 
gineering problems and similar work, Blanton 
was quite at ease when he began work as a 
Thermodynamics and Power Plant Research 
Engineer, During the summer months of 194] 
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There is a striking waste of skill and ability in a 
America as a result of the faulty judgments and ~ 

biased attitudes of many who are responsible for a 

the vocational development and employment of = 
Negroes. John Blanton, but for his own persever- = 

ance, might have been a victim of such circum- . 
stances. & 

Blanton’s earliest ambition was to develop his 2 
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course. Subsequently, Bell Aircraft, in search of } = 
trainedi engineers, selected Blanton among others 

at Purdue. 
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and 1942, when not in college, he worked for 
the Lewis Engineering Company as draftsman, 
and Struck Construction Company respectively. 
Both jobs gave him practical experience for his 
chosen field. 

Prior to his employment at Bell Aircraft, he 
possessed a great desire to do research work in 
jet propulsion. For some time he had been in- 
terested in jet propulsion, and had tried to find 
employment in that field. When he was first 
employed at Bell, he did not know that they 
were engaged in jet propulsion design. How- 
ever, he was fortunate enough to get a job in 
the Thermodynamic Group of the Research 
Engineering Department. He says, “I met jet 
propulsion right smack in the face.” During the 
first year with the company, he did a great deal 
of work on the design of a heat transfer ap- 
paratus, jet-engine performance, and miscel- 
laneous other secret operations. At present he is 
employed as an engineer, in the Helicopter Di- 
vision, doing research on secret operations. 

Blanton extends himself beyond the limits of 
his desk. As the first and only Negro to work 
in his department and through his easy-going 
quiet manner, he is very well received by his 
fellow employees and the officials of the com- 
pany. “At no time,” remarks John, “has there 
been any evidence of racial antagonism.” 

The friendly relationships are based on a 
common interest. Race makes no difference. 
Off the job he and his wife exchange visits with 
friends he has made while working. 

Realizing the importance of keeping abreast 
of the latest developments in the field of Acro- 
nautical Engineering, Blanton has pursued a 
sixteen-week course in the Principles of Ther- 
modynamics with Cornell Extension School. 
This course is one of the Engineering, Science 
and Management Series. In addition, he is en- 
rolled as an extension student at Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, New York City. Hoping 
to go into business for himself as Consulting 
Engineer, he is taking Business Administration. 

Throughout the larger community John 
Blanton is a very active civic and community 
person. He is a member of Rho Lambda chapter 
of Alpha Phi Alpha fraternity ; technical mem- 
ber of the Institute of the Aeronautical Sci- 
ences, an organization founded in 1932 to ad- 


vance the scientific knowledge and prestige of 
the aeronautical profession; and a member of 
the Purdue Alumni Association. Desirous of 
helping people of his race retain the econoinic 
gains they have made during this war period, 
he is an active participant and member of the 
Workers’ Educational Council of the Buffalo 
Urban League. He is also a member of the 
Michigan Avenue Branch of the Young Men's 
Christian Association. 

John Blanton enjoys being among people. 
During his college days he was a member of the 
Cosmopolitan Club of Purdue University. The 
club was composed of all nationalities and 
races, and it met to discuss problems of a social, 
civic, economic, and religious nature. Its main 
objective was to bring a better understanding 
of all nationalities. “In the larger world,” re- 
marked John, “I came in contact with all types 
of people, and I think I have learned to under- 
stand them.” 

In the field of sports he was an outstanding 
figure both in and out of college. At Purdue 
he held the title of billiard champion of the 
National Intercollegiate Billiard Tournaments 
for two years and was captain of the university 
team. He has maintained a high interest in 
this game since graduation and, in addition, 
he is a great admirer of football, basketball, 
and many outdoor sports. 

Those of us who know John Blanton are well 
aware that with such a well rounded person- 
ality and the splendid training he has received, 
he will be a success in his work. His present job 
is technical and difficult, but as he says, “Any- 
one can do anything he wants to do; be any- 
thing he wants to be, providing he makes up 
his mind to do so and trains himself for the 
task.” 

His wife, Corrine Blanton, until the birth of 
their son, was an X-Ray Technician at Millard 
Fillmore Hospital in Buffalo. Her interest in 
her husband’s work is a constant inspiration to 
him. In speaking of their son, Blanton says, 
“He will keep up the family tradition of per- 
severance, scholarship, thrift, and industry.” 

John Blanton feels that his ability to do a 
good job is directly related to the progressive 
management policy of the Bell Aircraft Cor- 
poration. 
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So You're Looking for A Job! 


e By L. FRANCES PHILLIPS 


produces no wealth, discrimination is a 

fool’s economy. The withholding of jobs 
and business opportunities from some people 
does not make jobs and business opportunities 
for others. Such a policy merely tends to drag 
down the whole economic level. These are 
things that should be made manifest to the 
American people.” These words are quoted 
from a speech made by Eric A. Johnston, Presi- 
dent, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, in January 1945, before the Writers’ 
War Board. If he can say such things, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that there are thousands of 
other men and women in this country whose 
attitude towards employment is the same as 
his. Therefore, as we prepare for our search 
for a job let us have this kind of employer in 
mind, and see what we must do. 


Preparing for the Job Search 


We shall free ourselves of all notions that 
everyone is prejudiced against us because we 
happen to be of a certain race, religion, na- 
tionality, or color, or come from one section or 
another, a ghetto or restricted district ; for if we 
start on our search with a chip on our shoul- 
ders, half the battle is lost. Our attitudes toward 
places and persons where we seck employment 
is damaging to us. We are unprepared for the 
varieties of situations we may meet, whether 
favorable or unfavorable. And we must resolve 
to carry our search for employment into every 
possible place, not just to the well-known, cus- 
tomary places. 

There are some items in which we must make 
careful preparation. Let’s take stock of our- 
selves. What have we to offer in the way of 
education, formal and informal, and experience, 
paid and volunteer? Evaluate it. Is our educa- 
tion that usually required for the job we are 
seeking? Is our experience the type that will 
help us to perform a job? Maybe we have had 
no job previously, but we still have something 
to offer in the way of experience, for we must 
have learned a few simple things. For example, 
there is a system to washing dishes in the home. 
There is a system to most jobs. There are rules 
for playing the game at school. There are rules 
governing most jobs. There are habits that 
make us acceptable to our friends. There are 
habits that commend us to employers and fel- 
low workers. So, even if we have never had a 
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job we can sum up our experience in these 
terms. Be assured that we have something to 
offer to our prospective employer, especially the 
fundamental things, such as courtesy, pleasant- 
ness, willingness to learn, to work diligently. 

Before we start out in search of employment, 
we ought to systematize our approach to the 
business of getting a job. One thing we can 
do is list all agencies and all employers we ex- 
pect to contact, decide which is the best source 
of information to visit first, and have some idea 
of what we expect to say and do in each place. 
Classmates or friends do not always know the 
best ways or the best places to seek employ- 
ment. Frequently teachers, counselors, princi- 
pals, parents, librarians know a great deal about 
job seeking. It is a good idea to ask them a 
few questions. 

From the moment we are born there are rec- 
ords vital to our future welfare. A birth certifi- 
ficate is one of these. If our birth has never 
been recorded, then before seeking a job let’s 
get some other comparable record. We should 
carry a certificate, a written record that proves 
citizenship; one that shows we have made an 
attempt to become a citizen of the country; 
or entry papers. We need a social security ac- 
count card; and young men, in these times, 
must carry a draft card. Other useful records 
are those showing school attendance or gradua- 
tion. For those who have been employed, re- 
leases or statements of availability may be need- 
ed. Some jobs require submission of references, 
or proof of birth or citizenship. There is no job 
so unskilled or so unimportant that identifica- 
tion and personal work records are not useful, 
sometimes necessary to obtain it. 

There is a wealth of material in schools, 
libraries, employment agencies, social agencies, 
unions, which should be studied or read before 
leaving school and before seeking employment, 
so that one will know something about the jobs 
available in the community in which one ex- 
pects to make a search and so that he will have 
some information about jobs elsewhere in the 
country. This mateiral is also valuable to the 
man or woman who has been employed 
and wishes to develop another skill or 
enter a new field. It is impossible to list here 
all the information available to job seekers. 
There are, among other books, Parts I 
and II of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles prepared by the United States Govern- 
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ment, which job seekers should peer into as 
preparation. Thousands of copies have been dis- 
tributed to the Army, Navy, libraries, schools, 
colleges and employment agencies throughout 
the country. One of the things the job seeker 
will learn from perusing material is that there 
are some thirty thousand different jobs being 
performed all the time in the United States; 
that these jobs are logically grouped within cer 
tain fields. For instance, the job of waiter in 
a hotel is one of several service jobs such as 
bus boy, kitchen man, cook, doorman, porter, 
bell hop, chambermaid, linen maid, room at- 
tendant, desk clerk. There is often a possibility 
of progressing from one of the less skilled jobs 
to another requiring more skill and experience. 
Hence some young people accepting the job of 
waiter have learned the hotel business and have 
finally become hotel managers. 

Many girls say they wish to be stenographers 
or nurses simply because they have never known 
any one in any other occupation. Some boys 
say they wish to be carpenters or doctors and 
have never thought of game warden or indus- 
trial chemist. Often too late they discover them- 
selves to be in an unsuitable job. This might 
be avoided by doing a little serious or organized 
thinking about the problem before beginning 
the search. 


Preparing for the Interview 


There are a few things we must do before 
we start for an interview. Stand in front of a 
long mirror and review our appearance. Did we 
bathe, are we dressed suitably and groomed 
carefully? This applies no matter what kind 
of job is the object of our research. Many people 
have lost the job in the first interview because 
their appearance was inconsistent with the pur- 
pose of the visit. It may be proper to attend 
dances in clothes styled extremely, but it isn’t 
sensible to seek a job in clothes that are exag- 
gerated or label a person as having poor taste. 
If the job sought requires the use of slacks or 
overalls or aprons, then go prepared but let the 
clothes be clean for the first interview or day 
of try-out. 

Also familiarize ourselves with transportation, 
and carry enough money to pay for carfare, 
telephone and lunch. Just a note in passing: 
it still is considered bad manners to discuss per- 
sonal business in loud tones on public convey- 
ances or in waiting rooms and lobbies. In 
these times employers may be riding or waiting 
right beside the job seeker in these places. 

There are two points of view which should 
be kept constantly in mind when job seeking. 
One: the immediate, short range, ready-money 
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idea; the other: the wide field long ranze, 
promotional possibility idea. It is rare that an 
individual seeking his first job is ready for or 
gets exactly the job he wants for the rest of is 
life. It is rare that an individual who has a n- 
bition and ability does not find that one »b 
leads to another, and that later in life he -r- 
rives at the point where he is satisfied with or 
expert in his chosen field or occupation. The:e- 
fore, during the initial interview, whether at in 
agency, public or private, in an office, shop, or 
factory, we must be prepared to accept reason- 
able offers of employment if they are similar 
to what we think we want or as an alternative 
to wait for possible future openings. We must 
also assume that the employer or interviewer 
knows what he is doing, has more information 
at his command than the applicant for the job, 
is able and willing to impart that information 
to the job seeker. We should be prepared to 
think through a course of action right there, 
make up our minds to either “take it or leave 
it.” It is good practice sometimes to make nota- 
tions during an interview especially with regard 
to hours, wages, duties on the job and condi- 
tions of employment. It is always a good idea 
to talk frankly about what we are expected to 
contribute to the job and what we can get out 
of it. It is never a good idea to think we are so 
smart we can withhold pertinent information 
or play up doubtful abilities in order to cheat 
someone. It usually rebounds to the disadvan- 
tage of the job seeker. 

At the time of the initial interview, a job 
seeker may be asked to fill out applications and 
to go to several different places for further in- 
terview. This is where notes about his educa- 
tion, work experience and records mentioned 
previously, such as birth certificates, working 
papers, social security and identification cards 
will prevent delay, and make him appear in- 
telligent. After several interviews, a job seeker 
should have learned which details to eliminate 
from his conversation, and how to ask questions 
about the jobs being considered. He should also 
know how to enumerate skills in relation to the 


job. 
On the Job 

It may be necessary to be prepared for a 
try-out period. It costs agencies and employers 
thousands of dollars to interview prospective 
employees. Their time and money is as valuable 
as that of the job seeker, therefore, we should 
be prepared to put on working clothes and sub- 
mit to a test for the job. 

Let us suppose that we have made thorough 
preparation, filled out an application, had our 
interview with our prospective employer, been 
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ac. pted for the job and told to report to work 
at « given time. If we have decided to accept 
the job and told the employer or agency we are 
reporting for work, let’s be there and on time. 
One of the most disheartening things to the 
people who struggle to secure job openings 
for young people and older people in new oc- 
cupations and fields where they have not for- 
merly been accepted is this matter of failure 
to report on the job or for the interview as 
promised, or turning it down because, “it wasn’t 
what I expected,” or “all the people were dif- 
ferent from myself.” People who quit before 
they start endanger job opportunities for others. 

Now let us say again that it isn’t true that 
job seekers need to carry a chip around on 
their shoulders “in order to get anywhere.” Of 
course there are some prejudiced, inefficient 
bosses, foremen, supervisors, employers, but if 
we go to or work at a job always expecting to 
be stepped on or discriminated against, we are 
quite likely to be blind to the fact that we did 
not measure up to the job. Then we may neg- 
lect to prepare properly or take steps to over- 
come our weaknesses. Remember, there are 
many intelligent employers, men and women 
of good will who, like Eric Johnston, say, “I 
have set my face against it, (intolerance) .” 
These people are looking for boys and girls, 
men and women who can and will work well. 
They have already hired thousands of qualified 
learners and experienced workers. 

After one gets on the job it is important to 
learn every detail and carry out every instruc- 
tion. It is foolish to neglect to observe opera- 
tions surrounding the particular job. It might 
be that opportunity to try out some of the 
more skilled jobs or top positions may not 
come, but there is no excuse for not learning 
the business so as to be of the utmost assist- 
ance to the employer and so as to be eligible 
for any salary increases or opportunities for ad- 
vancement or upgrading available to em- 
ployees. Some extra effort or study after shop 
and office hours may be necessary to qualify 
for promotion. The worker who criticizes every- 
thing and yet never suggests how the job can 
he done better nor offers his services to make 
the whole plant or organization develop can’t 
expect to receive commendation or advance- 
ment. 

The worker who seeks out someone of his 
own color or religion or nationality, associates 
with this person only, and neglects to develop 
iusiness friends among those who differ from 
him is hindering his own chances of success and 
‘hose of all the people. When we get to the 
pomt where we think kindly only in terms of 


the fellows who wear overalls or get carbon 
stained hands and assume that the fellows who 
wear white collars or sit most of the day are 
our enemies, we are building up intolerance 
that will hang like a millstone around the neck 
of this whole nation. 

There are laws in almost every state for the 
protection of health and the welfare of young 
people and adults on jobs. These laws, such as 
those governing the employment of minors, 
women, handicapped workers, the use of safety 
devices, the payment of compensation for in- 
juries, unemployment insurance, and _ social 
security have been developed over a long period 
of time by people who had the welfare of all 
human beings in mind. Every worker should 
learn something about them, how they affect 
him and abide by them. The worker who thinks 
he is doing something smart by helping an em- 
ployer break a labor law concerning employ- 
ment of minors is just leaving the way wide 
open for unscrupulous employers to break any 
other law to the workers’ disadvantage. 

There may come a time, and probably will, 
when the job seeker should again secure guid- 
ance from literature, parents, interviewers, 
counselors, agencies and other reliable sources 
about changing from one occupation or one 
job to another. This move to a new job or a 
new skill or field of employment should be as 
carefully planned as the program for securing 
the first job. When leaving any job the em- 
ployer must be given notice. One of the most 
frequent reasons employers give for not hiring 
individuals from certain groups is, “they never 
let us know when they are going to quit.” A 
record of jumping from one job to another is 
not a recommendation to a new employer, so 
let there be a definite purpose in mind whea 
we make job changes. 

To Summarize: 
1. Make a study of the business of getting 
a job. Think in terms of all fields of em- 
ployment and various occupations. 

2. Get papers and records ready. Evaluate 

education, experience, skills and abilities. 

3. Accumulate and use information. Seek 

employment with the expectation of ob- 
taining it. 

4. Learn the job; perform it adequately. 

5. Think in terms of what the present job 

means, where it may lead. 

6. Have a reason for changing jobs and let 

it be a good one. 

7. Make friends with fellow workers and 

contribute something to their happiness. 

8. Watch habits and attitudes to insure they 

are continuously up to standard. 
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CHARACTERS 
(In the order in which they speak) 
Corp. Munn 
Sgt. O’Hara 
A Gentleman 
Corp. Edwards 
Proprietor 
Manager 


EPISODE ONE 


THE SETTING: Union Station, Washington, 
D. C. 


The setting is a suggestion of the station. The 
tracks and platforms are presumably out in 
the auditorium of the theatre—therefore, the 
players face the audience while awaiting the 
train’s arrival. A gate stands in center stage. 
The gate is open,.guarded by a uniformed 
station attendant. A small staircase connects 
the stage with the auditorium. The lighting 
is dim and those portions of the stage which 
aren’t being used during each individual epi- 
sode, should be blacked out so that they may 
be set for succeeding episodes. The over-all 
effect should be one of a busy railroad term- 
inal during a great war. 


THE TIME: The Present. 


AT THE RISE: Through the open gate, we 
glimpse the various types waiting for the 
train’s arrival. They are the people one is 
apt to encounter at a busy terminal. There’s 
the Mother of a returning serviceman, the 
Wife of a sailor, Friends, Sweethearts, Gov- 
ernment Workers, Officials, Servicemen, 
Civilians—in short, the people. They all 
seem to be part of a huge tableaux—standing 
motionless and silently in groups and singly, 
coming alive only when the train pulls 
into the station. 

In the center of them all, and directly for- 
ward, A Gentleman, of about fifty or so, 
stands reading his evening newspaper. Two 
soldiers suddenly appear and take their places 
next to the Gentleman. The two soldiers are 
Corp. Munn and Sgt. O’Hara of the U. S. 
Army. Both are rather good looking Amer- 
ican types. However, of the two, O’Hara 
seems the more rugged. Both have been 


“District of Col, hig” 


A one-Act Play in Four Episodes 
By STANLEY RICHARDS 


wounded in action and Munn’s arm is 
wrapped in a sling. O’Hara’s injury is not a 
not 2 visible one. 


Munn: Better make sure this is it, O’ Hara. 
O’Hara (to Gentleman): S’cuse me, major. 


The five from Roanoke come in on this track? 


GENTLEMAN: That’s right, soldier. Due on 


schedule. 


O’Hara: Thanks. 
O’Hara (turning to Munn): Okay, Munn 


—five more minutes and prohibition ends for 
us! 


GENTLEMAN (dropping his newspaper): 


Prohibition? Why, I thought that belonged to 
history ? 


O’Hara: Sure. But this one’s self-imposed. 


Tell him how we spell that, Munn. 


Munn (with a little laugh): Don’t let 


O’Hara frighten you, sir. It’s just a pact we 
made. You see, this here friend we’re waiting 
for—on the five—well, sir—he saved both our 
lives on Munda. He picked us up in the jun- 
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eles after we been hit. Took care of us ‘til the 
medics arrived. He’s with the Engineers, sir. 

GENTLEMAN: Damn good outfit, I hear. But 
that’s getting away from your pact. Go on. 

Munn: Well, sir—when things looked 
toughest, we made this agreement. We decided 
that if we all came out of it alive—none of us 
would take a drink until the three of us could 
meet in the States and have a first drink to- 
eether. This is our first chance, sir. O’ Hara and 
me got this week-end pass from Walter Reed 
General— 

O’Hara: Yeah. You can imagine how dry 
my throat must be! 

GENTLEMAN (winking slyly) : 
been unfaithful ? 

O’Hara: Not us, major. Most guys when 
they hit civilization, rush to gin-mills like flies 
to a garbage wagon. But with us, a pact’s a 


None of you 


pact. 
Munn: And since none of us have ever 
seen Washington before — well — we kinda 


thought it appropriate — 

GENTLEMAN: What better place is there, for 
drowning loyalty in a glass of bourbon, eh? 

(A Voice comes over the station’s amplifica- 
tion system) 

A Voice: Paging Mr. Frank Wall — pag- 
ing Mr. Frank Wall report to station mas- 
ter’s office — 

(The Gentleman listens attentively. From 
his manner, we gather that he is Mr. Wall) 

GENTLEMAN: Excuse me. 

(He goes) 

(We hear the sound of the train pulling into 
the station. The people on stage suddenly come 
alive. Their faces light up in anticipation of 
seeing their loved ones. Some come forward. 
Others crane their necks anxiously as they 
watch the imaginary train puffing its way into 
the station. None speak, except O’Hara and 
Munn) 

O’Hara: Lookit! Five. Right on the but- 
ton! 

Munn: We waited for this a long time, 
O'Hara. I gotta keep pinching myself to be- 
lieve it! 

O’Hara: It’s real all right. You can get 
down and kiss ‘the station! 

Munn: I told him to look for us at the 
gate. He can’t miss us here. 

(The Gentleman returns) 

GENTLEMAN (eagerly) : Say! I just got word 
that my wife has taken a later train. Means I 
won't be tied up for a while and I thought — 
well — perhaps you fellows would let me buy 
you that first drink? 

Munn: It’s nice of you to suggest it, sir — 


Olivi. 


but we're so damn religious about that first 


one. 

GENTLEMAN: Well, J could buy it for you 
— couldn’t I? There’s nothing I enjoy better 
than drinking with servicemen, ‘specially 
heroes. 

Munn: What do you say, O’Hara? 

O’Hara: Well — if the major gets a kick 
out of it, Munn, what the hell, let him 
splurge ! 

GENTLEMAN (patting him gently on shoul- 
der): Sure. That’s it. We'll find a nice, cheer- 
ful spot — soon as your friend arrives. 

(The train has finally pulled into the station 
and only occasional blasts of steam from the 
locomotive can be heard. The passengers come 
pouring down the aisles of the theatre, and up 
onto the stage. A Sailor dashes to his wife. A 
Soldier to his mother, etc. They embrace, then 
go off. O’Hara and Munn wait impatiently, 
looking forward anxiously) 

O’Hara: See him? 

Munn: Not yet — 

(By now, all the others have disappeared. 
Only O’Hara and Munn and the Gentleman 
remain in the dim light) 

GENTLEMAN: Are you sure your buddy’s on 
the train? 

Munn: Wait, sir. There’s more—down at 
the end of the platform — there’s more — 

O’Hara (to Gentleman): Now look, major 
~—he wouldn’t give us a stand-up. See! Not if 
he lost a leg getting here! 

(Slowly and silently down the aisle, comes 
Corp. Edwards, of the U. S. Army. He’s a tall 
good-looking, sensitive Negro youth. He is sup- 
ported by crutches and has been decorated with 
the Purple Heart ) 

(shouting): Edwards! 

O’Hara: Why you old beaver, we thought 
you wasn’t coming! 

GENTLEMAN (stunned) : He — your friend? 

O’Hara: Sure. 

(Munn and O’Hara help Edwards up to the 
stage, excitedly greeting him. The Gentleman, 
however, moves back mechanically) 

Epwarps: Gosh, it’s good to see you both 
again. How you been? 

Munn (indicating his leg): You — you 
never said a word — in your letters — 

Epwarps: Oh, this? Heck. She ain’t noth- 
ing. Happened after you left. But y’oughta see 
the Jap! Well, whatta you say about that 
drink? I come a long way. Roanoke’s sure a 
long way. 

O’Hara (with broad and exaggerated ges- 
tures): Corporal Edwards — meet our es- 
teemed benefactor — or, put short an’ sweet, 
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the guy who's offered to get stuck, with the 
tab — 

(He turns to Gentleman, bowing low) 

Epwarps: (to Gentleman — pleasantly) : 
How do, sir. 

GENTLEMAN (flustered): I just remembered 
—- there’s a — a little chore I’ve got to do — 
for my wife — probably take me a couple of 
hours — so, maybe some other time, huh? 

(He goes off quickly) 

O'Hara (angrily, starting after him): Why, 
the son-of-a— 

Epwarps (stopping him): No. Don't, 
O’Hara. He ain’t the last one. We're in Wash- 
ington now. Not in the Islands. 

Munwn (taking a small sheet of paper from 
his pocket): Sure. To hell with him! Here. 
We got a whole list of places. The fellows in 
the ward know this town like a love song. 
There’s a little bar on “F” Street — right off 
Pennsylvania Avenue... . 

(They start off, as: 
THE LIGHTS FADE 


EPISODE TWO 


(The stage relights on another part. Now we 
see the entrance to a small bar. The Proprie- 
tor stands arguing with O’Hara in the doorway 
—as Edwards and Munn stand silently a few 
feet away. Munn clutches the list in his hand. 
The rest of the stage remains dark) 

O’Hara: Now look, mister, he’s wearin’ the 
Purple Heart and he’s got a bum leg and he 
didn’t get neither because he’s white nor black, 
but because he’s a human being and he’s in- 
terested in decency! 

Proprietor (defiantly) : 
told you once no. 

O’Hara (equally defiant) : He’s wearing the 
Purple Heart. Where’s your respect goddam- 
mit ? 

Proprietor: The Purple Heart don’t white- 
wash his face none! 

(He goes off angrily into the bar. O’Hara 
pauses a moment, then joins Edwards and 
Munn) 

O’Hara: C’mon, I don’t like the stink 
around here. 

Epwarps: This is Washington, O’Hara. 
Y’ain’t gonna get nothin’ much different. 

O’Hara (hotly): I don’t give a damn! Do 
y hear? I ain’t givin’ up! What’s the matter 
with you? Goin’ chicken on us? (Pause) 
Sorry, Edwards. Didn’t mean to blow my top. 

Epwarps (quietly): That’s all right, 
O’Hara. Let’s go to that bar on Third Street 
like the taxi driver said—it’s for colored people 


I don’t care. I 


- and I’m sure you'll be welcome there — 
and — 

Munn: We still got a couple of more on ‘he 
list, Edwards. May as well continue — I gu:ss 
— like O’Hara says — 

THE LIGHTS FADE 


EPISODE THREE 


(The stage relights on another part, and nw 
we see the outside of a little cafe. From insice, 
comes the melee of juke box music and tne 
laughter of gay crowds. The Manager, a mii- 
dle-aged, good-natured Italian, talks to Munn. 
O’Hara and Edwards quietly wait on the 
side ) 

Munn (to Manager): So, Mickey Santini, 
being a regular patron, suggested this place. 
And since you got two of your own sons in the 
service, we thought — 

MaNaGER: I wish I could, believe me, | 
wish I could. 

Munn: Why don’t you then? 

MANAGER: Rules. I only run the place. If 
the owner he ever discover this —- he drown 
me in the Potomac. 

Munn: He wouldn’t care. He’s got a heart, 
ain’t he? 

MANaGeR: Many people with hearts —- 
they don’t open ’em, boy. If I let you in — I 
have to put you in corner, maybe behind door. 
Then you no be comfortable, I no be comfor- 
table, my patrons, they no be comfortable. 
Sorry — 

(He turns and goes. Munn returns to the 
others ) 

Munn: Well — last joint,on the list. (As 
he crumples it and tosses it away) There goes 
nothing. 

O’Hara (to Edwards): Great, isn’t it: 
Great welcome to your Capital! Soak it in, 
fella, then ask yourself what you’re fighting for. 

Epwarps (sadly): I’m sorry about you and 
Munn, O’Hara. If I knew Id spoil your fun 
— gosh, sometimes I — I almost wish I were 
back on the island. 

Munn: Forget it, Edwards. You're not 
spoiling anyone’s fun. Not you. 

O’Hara (impulsively): Wait! I got it! We 
ain’t givin’ up so easy, Edwards! We came 
through on the island, didn’t we? Well, we're 
gonna come through here, too. We'll drink 
goddammit! And I promise you, there'll be no 
objections ! 

Epwarps: Why not call it a night, O'Hara? 
I don’t really care about a drink. Just seein’ 
you and Munn’s all I cared about. I can go 
on and leave you two — 


\iunn: Nothing doing, Edwards. We made 
a pact. We're going to stick to it. 

(Hara: Sure! If you think the Marines 
finish things, boy, they never heard about the 
Army! Look — it’s almost ten. Remember 
that package store we passed down the street ? 

\funn: What’ve you got in mind, O’Hara? 

O’Hara: We want that drink, don’t we? 

Munn: Yeah — 

O’Hara: Well, there’s one guy I know in 
this town who won’t object. C’mon! 

They start off once again as: 


THE LIGHTS FADE 


EPISODE FOUR 

The lights rise on stage center disclosing the 
huge white steps of the Lincoln Memorial. At 
the landing, leading into the Memorial, there 
might be a suggestion of several huge Greek 
Ionic columns. And, if possible, a suggestion 
or shadow of the Lincoln statue) 

O’Hara stands in the center, his back to the 
audience, flanked on each side by Munn and 
Edwards, both several steps below him) 

O'Hara (quietly): “Four score and seven 
years ago, our fathers brought forth on this 
continent a new nation conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal... .” (Pause. He turns, reveal- 
ing a bottle of gin clutched in his hand) Not 
a bad memory for a guy who flunked history 
twice, huh? 

Epwarps (pause): Funny. Drinking here. 
O'Hara: No, Edwards, it’s good drinkin’ 


here. It’s clean drinkin’ here. "Cause he didn’t 


care whether a man was white or black, if they 
wanted to drink together, it was okay by him! 
No, Edwards —- you're wrong. It’s good 
drinkin’ here. 

MUNN (gazing out into the audience) : Look 
out there. You can almost see the world — 

O’Hara: Yeah. Look out there, Edwards — 
look out at the world. And drink to it, Ed- 
wards. Drink to it, ’til your belly’s full and 
your head is light and your heart lets you for- 
get! Yeah, drink to it. Drink to a strange new 
world! .. . And if you ever get out there again 
— I mean, if that limb ever heals up and they 
stick you up as a target again — ask yourself, 
is it worth it? 

Epwarps (quietly): I like to think — may- 
be someday it will be, O’Hara. Maybe what 
we been goin’ through ain’t all for nothin’ — 
maybe all this fightin’ and shoutin’ about lib- 
erty and equality ain’t just idle talk. Anyway, 
I like to think so, O’Hara — I really like to 
think so— 

(O’Hara passes the bottle to Edwards as: 


THE LIGHTS FADE 
THE END 


Copyright, 1945 by 
Stanley Richards. 
All Rights Reserved 
For permission to produce this play, address 
all inquiries to the author's representative, 
Harold Matson, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Vocational Guidance Services of 


The Detroit Urban League 


@ By FRANCIS A. KORNEGAY 


HE vocational services department of the 
Detroit Urban League provides a free 
counseling service to those who seek em- 
ployment or to already employed individuals 
who wish to make occupational adjustments. 
This involves keeping the community informed 
as to changing trends in the world of work, 
helping to place workers where their services 
can be employed to best advantage, and giving 
job seekers such information as will enable them 
to work most effectively with others. Our major 
emphasis is on helping each individual whom 
we counsel to progress in gainful employment, 
to the end that maximum benefit may be de- 
rived by the worker and the employer. A service 
of this kind is unusually significant at the pres- 
ent time, when the urgency of war production 
demands that each worker be employed at his 
highest skill. 
Recognizing the Need 

In setting up any new department or ser- 
vice, at least two conditions must prevail: there 
must be an actual need for the service, and 
there must be keen awareness of that need. Of 
equal importance in developing the program is 
thorough planning on a long-time basis, and 
the attractive interpretation of the program 
to the public which is to be served. Careful 
appraisal must be made of the problems to be 
encountered, and frank recognition taken of 
the fact that these problems are always more 
numerous and difficult than first estimates 
would suggest. We have tried to give sufficient 
flexibility to our original plans to enable us to 
make necessary changes as we go along. 

Those qualities relating to personal needs 
which were recognized in Detroit would apply 
with equal force to any other large industrial 
center, particularly if there has been great in- 
crease in in-migrants. The job seeker must real- 
ize that merely getting a job is not nearly as im- 
portant as finding just the right kind of job, and 
making the adjustments necessary to reaching 
the required goal. Acquiring the technical skill 
required in a given operation is important on 
the one hand, while learning how to work 
with others involves much more fundamental 
considerations. The mass production pattern of 
the Detroit area demands that workers be cour- 
teous, cheerful, enthusiastic, and attractive in 
personal appearance. Management realizes that 
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efficiency decreases and production is impaired 
when employees are morose and sullen, or when 
there is friction of any kind between individuiils 
or groups. 

The rapidity with which industries have 
grown in the Motor City has made many kin«s 
of work available, but it has also caused a lag 
in educational and social service facilities. The 
school system has too few counselors, and there 
is no central agency with the facilities neces- 
sary to carry on a city-wide guidance program. 
Organized labor has developed attractive pro- 
grams within its scope, and the churches of the 
city are aware of the significance of the need 
under discussion. There were also a number of 
organizations working largely by guesswork, 
without trained personnel and logically planned 
procedure. Careful consideration of these and 
other conditions prompted the Detroit Urban 
League to establish a department of vocational 
services. 


Areas of Operation 


Vocational Guidance : 

We render service to two types of persons 
seeking employment: there are those whose im- 
mediate need is for whatever job can be found, 
and others who seek a better job opportunity. 
For the first group, we try to find the type of 
working conditions which will take fullest ad- 
vantage of previous training and experience. 
Many of the other group seek to make changes 
that will mean advancement, and are often 
ready to try such adjustments as may make 
for improvement. Some have made no definite 
occupational choice, and are trying to feel their 
way. In each case we make such suggestions 
as would seem to fit the needs of the individual. 
We make frequent referrals to the United States 
Employment Service and to other established 
organizations. 

Our department is frequently consulted by 
both youth and adults who have problems re- 
lating to job opportunity. These generally fall 
into two groups: the first, whose immediate 
concern is finding a job, and the second, whose 
major interest is that of making such explora- 
tions and such adjustments as will guarantee 
their finding the best kind of jobs suited to their 
abilities. 

In the initial job interview we obtain a pic- 
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ture of past job experience and general edu- 
cation, special aptitudes or abilities, and then 
try to relate them to the kind of work which is 
being sought. In all cases we make every effort 
to find the kind of work which will best utilize 
the training and experience of the applicant. 
We know of course that we cannot do this in 
all cases. Referrals are often made to the United 
States Employment Service and to other organ- 
izations in the city which may offer job oppor- 
tunity. Before the applicant leaves this inter- 
view such job hints as may apply are given 
and the applicant is encouraged to make con- 
tinuing use of our services. 

The individual who comes in to explore the 
vocational field presents a more interesting case 
than the one just described. Frequently he is 
in an occupation which does not utilize his 
training or he feels that there is a kind of work 
which he can do to better advantage. 

We also have visits from persons who want 
to make a change but who have so little infor- 
mation about courses or about job opportuni- 
ties that they are not in position to take any 
intelligent steps. A considerable group is made 
up of those who have not yet made up their 
minds as to what vocation they wish to follow as 
their life work. Here again, we attempt to get 
as clear a picture as possible of all those factors 
which may relate to job success. 

Wherever possible we make constant effort 
to follow up on these individual cases. It is re- 
alized, however, that as the service increases 
in scope, this will become more and more diffi- 
cult. 


Educational Guidance: 

In a growing city like Detroit our services 
are constantly sought by both young people and 
adults whose difficulties relate to problems of 
education. As we have attempted to work with 
these cases our greatest single source of coopera- 
tion has been the Detroit Board of Education 
and its psychological clinic. Without great diffi- 
culty we are able to obtain educational records 
of students, test results, and the appraisals of 
teachers. Wherever tests are to be administered 
we have an agreement with the Board of Edu- 
cation through which some phase of the test- 
ing program is handled for us. It is recognized 
that these tests form a sound basis for any 
procedure which the counselor may expect to 
follow. 

Through our guidance clinic we have been 
able to give some detailed study to individual 
problems. It often happens that persons who 
may greatly need adjustment cannot be reached 
through the general guidance program. Our 


procedure in the clinic consists generally of in- 
telligence testing and counseling. Here again, 
the Board of Education places its facilities at 
our disposition. This kind of cooperation has 
made psychotherapy available as a valuable 
part of our work in the clinic. Such a clinic as 
is described here is now held once each month 
in our “Eight Mile Urban League Center.” 


Service for Veterans: 


As has been true in other League cities, we 
have found in Detroit a great need for setting 
up an informal committee for the study of 
problems relating to veterans. The main pur- 
poses of our committee are: 

(1) to understand and to discuss latest de- 

velopments and procedures for veterans ; 

(2) to find out what Negro organizations 

in the city can offer in aiding veterans 
to make needed adjustments. 

This committee keeps in reasonably close 
touch with the many veterans who are return- 
ing daily and has been able to give assistance 
in some much needed cases. 


Industrial Service : 

The industrial service which is given through 
this new department has been a great help to 
management and to workers. We have found 
in this area that personnel managers are gener- 
ally sincere in attempting to integrate Negro 
workers into war plants. On occasions man- 
agement has asked our help in rather delicate 
situations which held latent possibilities for 
strike or possibly for riot. In several cases we 
have found that bringing about a conference 
between management and some of the em- 
ployees concerned has been of tremendous assist- 
ance. What we have been able to do in indus- 
trial relations has in great measure depended 
upon the support given to our program by or- 
ganized labor. 

Working with us is a very active group called 
“The Detroit Urban League Industrial Asso- 
ciates.” In weekly meetings this group discusses 
all kinds of situations which relate to the em- 
ployment of Negro workers. It is interested to 
develop and to improve techniques used in job 
placement, in up-grading, and in the continued 
integration of Negroes in industry. This inter- 
racial group consists of sixteen persons, includ- 
ing representatives of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, the Board of Education, organized la- 
bor, and the Personnel Association. The work 
done by the associates has been stimulating and 
has been of unusual help in motivating our pro- 


gram. 
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Using Color for 
The Sake of Color 


@ By F. HEISSE JOHNSON 


is quite often used to enhance another 
color, yet few indeed are the instances in 
which color has been used to enhance color in 
the field of human relations. However, such 
has been the -result of the life and labors of 
James Lassiter of Madison, New Jersey, 
who, through his outstanding ability in the field 
of painting and interior decorating, and through 
the exemplary character of his own life, has 
done much to eradicate the color barrier and to 
enhance the position of the Negro among his 
fellow citizens. 


After receiving his education from Hampton 
Institute, Mr. Lassiter came to Madison from 
Potecasi, North Carolina, in 1895. At Hampton, 
he had attained a splendid knowledge of paint- 
ing and decorating which he hoped to put into 
practical application in his new environment. 
However, at that time, the only practical appli- 
cation of his talent allowed to this bright young 
Negro was to white-wash cellars or to paint 
greenhouses. Consequently, this youth of high 
ambitions, now disappointed at the prospect 
of the fulfillment of his dreams to keep body 
and soul together, turned to other means of 
livelihood. As many other Negroes have had to 
do in lean years, he first accepted whatever 
work he could find and then finally in 1904, 
after diligent saving, he opened a small grocery 
store in Madison — an event which was to 
launch him in the local business life and an 
event which was to inaugurate the long period 
of good will he has enjoyed with his fellow 
townsmen. In this same year, he married Annie 
Keasley, also a former student of Hampton In- 
stitute, and from this union three children were 
born—one girl and two boys. Mr. Lassiter has 
always been a man deeply interested in educa- 
tion for members of his race and this interest 
is evidenced in the training he provided for 
his own children. His daughter, Vestella Lasi- 
siter, now Mrs. Arthur Lester, is a former stu- 
dent of Howard University and a graduate of 
the Damrosch Conservatory, now the Juilliard 
School of Music, in New York City. His two 
sons, Ruebin Lassiter and James Lassiter, Jr., 
are both former students of Hampton Institute 
and the Newark School of Industrial and Fine 
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I: the field of interior decorating, one color 


James Lassiter, Sr. 


Art and are now associated with their father in 
the interior decorating business. 

This fine business had its embryonic begin- 
ning in 1907. Three years after the grocery 
business was established, Mr. Lassiter, still 
dreaming dreams and holding high his vision 
of painting finer places than greenhouses, per- 
ceived the need in Madison for a floor renovat- 
ing business. Since such a business was more in 
line with his aspirations, he immediately seized 
the opportunity and organized the Scientific 
Floor Treating Company. For several years. 
this was largely a seasonal business. However, 
when a man does excellent work in a friendly 
manner and when he has the respect of those 
for whom he works, talent is soon recognized. 
Thus, in a few short years, the floor treating 
company became a company caring for the 
needs of the whole house and the Scientific 
Floor Treating Company became James Las- 
siter and Sons, painters and interior decorators. 
As business increased, Mr. Lassiter naturally 
found it necessay to employ more men, until 
soon over a score of skilled men, both white and 
Negro, were working to meet the demand for 
the services which Mr. Lassiter was providing 
so ably. In 1917, his business became union- 
ized—the first and only Negro shop in the area 
unionized and employing both white and Ne- 
gro labor. 

In 1920, a severe blow was inflicted upon 
Mr. Lassiter with the sudden illness and death 
of his wife, Mrs. Annie K. Lassiter, but in 1921, 
he was fortunate in meeting Rebecca Prout, a 
woman of keen religious spirit and high intel- 
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lect, whom he married in that same year. The 
present Mrs. Lassiter is as civic-minded as her 
husband and is deeply interested in religion and 
music as well. All of the Lassiters are members 
of the local Baptist church, of which the elder 
Mr. Lassiter is a deacon, the secretary and 
treasurer, and Chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees. 

In 1928, after completing their education, 
the two sons of Mr. Lassiter became associated 
in the business with him and they have also 
contributed to its success. A modern card filing 
system of a very ingenious nature which has 
made the work record of the company one of 
the best, was perfected by James Lassiter, Jr., 
the present secretary of the company, and his 
brother Ruebin has been and still is the very 
efficient treasurer of the organization and an 
expert in the field of furniture repair and finish- 
ing. 

Today, James Lassiter and Sons is one of the 
most thriving concerns in Madison; and prob- 
ably at this point, it would be well to describe 
in more detail this flourishing business as it now 
exists. The company, at present, employs at its 
peak, about thirty men, both white and Negro, 
and two trucks and an automobile are used 
continually in the work, most of which is car- 
ried on within a radius of thirty-five miles from 
Madison. Mr. Lassiter has always prided him- 
self upon the use of the latest methods and 
the latest equipment, and if one visits a “Las- 
siter Job” both of these points are amply dem- 
onstrated and the business has won wide recog- 
nition indeed for the excellence, durability and 
economy of its work. The work that the com- 
pany now does includes all types of decorative 
art, from painting the exterior of houses and 
‘uburban mansions to the finest type of interior 


Interior decoration by Lassiter. 


decorating. Included in the latter are such 
projects as the hanging of the most expensive 
wall paper, hand painting of murals, scenics, 
stencilings, fresco work, Tiffany work, blending, 
glazing and striping, styling and selecting colors 
for interiors, choosing furniture and fabrics and 
refinishing and renovating costly antique pieces. 
Every job gets Mr. Lassiter’s personal super- 
vision and this demands a great amount of his 
time. Customers have such confidence in his 
ability that they will leave their homes in his 
hands entirely while the work is being done, 
depending wholly upon his judgment as to the 
proper mode and manner of decoration. Some 
of these contracts have been so large that it has 
required eight men working steadily for ten 
months to complete the work. As Mr. Lassiter 
has said: “We try to make our colors speak for 
themselves” ; and certainly after one has viewed 
a home decorated by this “artist of the home” 
one feels that the colors have truly spoken and 
bear witness to the remarkable ability of this 
artistic genius who has been responsible for 
their beauty. As a tribute to this genius, let me 
quote from a few letters of appreciation re- 
ceived by Mr. Lassiter for work which he and 
his company have performed. Dr. William P. 
Burris, a well-known educator, writes, “. . . an 
added source of satisfaction was in noting the 
fine spirit of enthusiasm and painstaking effort 
in which your men went about their task—such 
as is to be found only when men are inspired 
by artistic ideals of achievement.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Frank A. Bien, Amberglow 
Farm, one of the finest estates in North Jersey, 
wrote the following: “It is not amiss to say 
also, that your understanding and experience is 
a large contributing factor in achieving superb 
results with colors as well as workmanship. 
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Please believe us to be sincere in our gratitude.” 

More fine words of commendation are to be 
found in the letter of William Helstrom, a Field 
Director in Europe of the American Red Cross, 
who writes, “Your professional confidence was 
well known to me before I left Chatham. How- 
ever, I was surprised and highly gratified to re- 
ceive word from my wife as to your kindness 
in every way this summer. . . . What I am try- 
ing to say is, that our house means a great deal 
to my wife and me so that we have a very 
special appreciation for someone who has done 
as you have to bring our plans to completion.” 

But such a series of quotations would not be 
complete without some expert opinion. There- 
fore let us pay close attention to the words of 
Rose K. May, one of the leading decorators of 
the New York area. She wrote to Mr. Lassiter, 
concerning a job done for her: “You both 
know color and were exceedingly willing to 
help me with all our schemes and the job is a 
monument to you.” 

And still another outstanding metropolitan 
decorator expressed this same opinion in simi- 
lar words when she said, concerning this genius 
of the decorative art, that his “color sense and 
artistic ability to reproduce a color tone that 
perfectly blended with a decorative scheme was 
most unusual” and that she had rarely come 
in contact with anyone who had as fine and 
sensitive an appreciation of color value as he 
did. 

Not only is Mr. Lassiter an artist, however, 
he is also an authority on paint. He has spoken 
to salesmen and paint maufacturers on the sub- 
ject of painting at the Douglas Hotel, in New- 
ark—a place where a Negro is seldom found 
as a guest. The company, under his direction, 
has often been called upon to test and approve 
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a new paint or paint product before it is mar- 
keted by a manufacturer. Some of these man- 
ufacturers are Sears, Roebuck & Co., Du Pont, 
Devoe and Reynolds, and Palmer and Price. 
Many times Mr. Lassiter has also been request- 
ed to blend paints for other painters. On occa- 
sion, this “genius of the paint brush” has even 
been called into court to testify as an authority 
on paints in cases where dissatisfaction has 
arisen between a contractor and owner. Such 
a person must be of unquestioned ability, a 
complete master of the painting profession and 
supremely trustworthy as well. It is a signal 
honor to Mr. Lassiter that the courts should 
have this confidence in him and depend upon 
him for such judgments of wisdom and integ- 
rity. 

But there is an important contribution of 
James Lassiter and Sons to the Negro people 
not yet mentioned. Not only has the company, 
through the guidance of Mr. James Lassiter, 
Sr., become a respected and competent firm 
serving peoples of all races with skill and in- 
tegrity, but it also has taught untrained Negroes 
of ability to become master workmen and given 
them the opportunity to achieve in other com- 
munities or in other ways the success for which 
the elder Mr. Lassiter had to labor so long and 
so diligently. One example of such a man is 
John C. Love, who after working a number of 
year for Mr. Lassiter and becoming an out- 
standing painter under his guidance, accepted 
a responsible position with the Sherwin- 
Williams Paint Company. Another example is 
James Kyse, who has served with Mr. Lassiter 
for over thirty years beginning as an appren- 
tice and becoming a master painter. Still two 
other illustrations are Edward Walker and 
Ivory W. Frazier. Mr. Walker left James Las- 
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siter and Sons to become an instructor in decor- 
atiny at the Bordentown Manual Training and 
Industrial School—a State institution, and Mr. 
Frazier left the company to open his own firm 
at Montclair, New Jersey. But these examples 
are only a few of the men who have found 
success through their work with Mr. Lassiter, 
and today there are more young men finding 
their way into his business as apprentices who 
will receive from him the training necessary to 
make them outstanding masters of the art 
which they are diligently pursuing. But more 
than this, such training received from such a 
teacher will make these young Negroes impor- 
tant contributors to the life of their community 
and worthy representatives of their race in a 
society in which they are a minority group. 
Another phase in the training of young Ne- 
groes which has been somewhat of a project 
with the firm of James Lassiter and Sons is 
the course in painting and interior decorating 
at Borcentown. Some time ago, a request came 
to the company to help the school reorganize its 
painting and decorating department and Mr. 
James Lassiter, Jr., was given 2 leave of absence 
to go to Bordentown and aid in the reorganiza- 
tion. The younger Mr. Lassiter was extremely 
successful in this undertaking and aided in secur- 
ing funds from the State of New Jersey to im- 
prove the facilities at the school. As a result, 
the course in painting and decorating has be- 
come an outstanding part of the program and 
every year a number of Negro youths are trained 
to take their place as master mechanics in the 
field of painting and decorating. Mr. Edward 
Walker, whom we have already mentioned in 
relation to the training he received from the 
elder Mr. Lassiter, became the successful in- 
structor of this course; and therefore until his 
entrance into the U. S. Army, not only was 
the course a result of the efforts of a member 
of the firm of James Lassiter and Sons but the 
actual instruction was the work of a master 
mechanic trained in that same tradition. 
Thus, in the growth of this excellent busi- 
ness, its contribution to Negro life and in its 
consideration and respect in the life of the peo- 
ple of Madison, the early aspirations of a young 
Negro painter in the year 1895, have found 
fruition. James Lassiter has now become the 
painter and decorator of which he dreamed, 
respected by both white and Negroes, and an 
outstanding citizen of his community. But this 


respect is not due to his skill alone but is due 
as well to the personality of the man. As tan- 
gible evidence of this fact, Mr. Lassiter has 
been accepted on equal terms by bankers, law- 
yers, merchants and business executives. He is 
a member of the Board of Directors of the Mad- 
ison Chamber of Commerce; Chairman of the 
Legal Redress Committee of the N.A.A.C.P. 
for Morris County and its Vice-President; 
treasurer of the local Masonic Order, a mem- 
ber of the Laymen Group (a national organ- 
ization to promote religious life among lay- 
men) and a member of the Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education. He also holds a prominent 
place in many other civic activities. In 1908, 
he was allowed to present before the citizens 
of Madison the plan for a municipal gas plant 
and in 1917, he ran for assessor of Madison 
and lost by only 26 votes against a very pop- 
ular candidate. 

His views on religion and his counsel on per- 
sonal affairs are eagerly sought by both white 
and Negro alike. His motto has always been, 
“As a man thinks, so is he” and he has done 
all in his power to make men think rightly. 

Mr. Lassiter’s two sons have closely followed 
in their father’s footsteps. James Lassiter, Jr. 
is responsible to a great degree for the organ- 
ization of the Madison Drum and Bugle Corps 
—an all-Negro organization which has con- 
tributed much to the life of Madison. He is also 
an executive of the Morris County Welfare 
Board and as has already been mentioned, he 
gave freely of his time to organize the course 
in painting and decorating at Bordentown. 
Ruebin Lassiter is a photographer and artist of 
significance and his work has found a promi- 
nent pace in many exhibits. Both are worthy 
heirs of a noble father. 


In the Biblical book of Exodus, God says of 
a certain man: 


“And I have filled him with the spirit of God, 
in wisdom and in understanding and in knowl- 
edge and in all manner of workmanship.” 

(Ex. 31:3) 


Such a man is James Lassiter —- a man who 
through color and personal living has done 
much for the colored race, and such a man can 
well be the ideal for young Negro America 
to follow—the star by which they chart their 
course in a darkened world. 
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Vocational Guidance -- 
A Postwar Must 


@ By ALEXANDER B. MAPP 


large group of individuals who, by no 

fault of their owa, are incapable of meet- 
ing every day problems of life. This failure to 
adjust is not due to any disease, physical handi- 
cap or impairment of their mental abilities, but 
because we as adults have failed to provide 
them with the necessary guidance, the type 
needed in making the transition from adoles- 
cence to adulthood. 

In our failure to guide youth through this 
period of transformation, we have become 
guilty of contributing to the general break- 
down of our economic structure. This was 
brought closer to us during this period of in- 
dustrial expansion than at any other time, 
and was provoked by the need for total war 
production. 

It was found that a total war effort needed 
the total utilization of resources, materials, and 
manpower. Essential war plants, faced with the 
task of absorbing thousands of raw youth and 
inexperienced women, and not being able to 
utilize valuable time in the trial and error meth- 
od, were forced to subject their applicants to 
short performance tests. These tests discovered 
certain aptitudes in the individual that proved 
to be of great value in making job selections. 

If we as a group are to profit by the experi- 
ences of this war, and I believe we should, 
then in preparing for postwar participation of 
our youth, we must encourage the establishment 
of extensive vocational guidance programs 
throughout the country. In areas where the 
public schools employ full time trained Voca- 
tional Guidance Counselors, we must help them 
to understand the problems of minority groups. 
Too often in the past these youth have been 
misguided into the less-specialized fields, ignor- 
ing their capabilities and interests. This lack of 
proper guidance has developed a large group 
of misfits who are proving to be a tremendous 
load in the industrial field of this nation. 

Inasmuch as vocational guidance programs 
are not being conducted on a broad enough 
scale throughout the country, it will be neces- 
sary for private social agencies to initiate such 
programs on a demonstrative basis. Social ser- 
vice agencies have seen the value in such a pro- 
gram and have been able to aid many in mak- 
ing proper adjustments. If public education 
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and government are willing to provide ‘his 
much-needed service, then they should be en- 
couraged. Educators have long realized he 
need for differentiated education adapted to 
the needs of the individual, but have not re- 
ceived the much-needed support for conduct:ng 
such a program. 

Heretofore the problem of minority adjust- 
ment was due in part to prejudice encountered 
in industry, a deficiency in educational prepa- 
ration, a lack of apprenticeship opportunities 
and a scarcity of available occupational infvr- 
mation. Within the past two or three years cer- 
tain concepts regarding the abilities of minority 
group workers have been acknowledged. This 
breakdown in old concepts has been due large- 
ly to the efforts of progressive unions, intelligent 
personnel administrators, and sound vocational 
guidance and educational programs on the part 
of Urban Leagues. 

If this democratic way of life is to be pre- 
served, we must include in our postwar plan- 
ning, adequate vocational guidance which will 
include the following : 
1—Personal inventory—complete and _ scientific record 

of the individual: 

a-—Social history 
b—School achievement 
c—Test results 
d— Personality 
and Scientific Counseling: 
a—Assist individual to interpret data 
b—lIdentify major and minor problems 
c—Aid in planning solutions to problems 
d— Assist in direction of action 
$—Available information: 
a—Occupations 
b—Vocational trends 
c—Educational requirements 
d—tTraining facilities 
e—Expected compensaticn 
4— Placement: 
a—Labor market 
b—Technique of job application 
c—Personnel practices 
5—-Follow-up: 
a—Encouragement of individual achievement 
b— Evaluation of program 
c—Improvement of program 

A nation rich in natural resources, material 
wealth, educational facilities and potential 
manpower cannot overlook its responsibility to 
its youthful citizens. It is necessary to prepare 
youth for employment. Vocational Guidance is 
the weapon to use. Therefore, vocational guid- 
ance must be included as an important part of 
our plans for the postwar world, for it is one 
of the essential elements for the development of 
better citizens, better living, and better govern- 
ment. 
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e By JULIUS A. THOMAS 


66 INK you can find two more fellows 
like Johnson and Blaine? I can certainly 
use them.” 

“T'll see, John, but I’m afraid you'll have to 
wait a couple of days. Those fellows were re- 
cently discharged from the Army. Both of 
them received good training in mechanics.” 

“Yes, I know. I hope a few more will apply 
for work.” 

This conversation took place one day re- 
cently while I waited for Louis Hann to clear 
his desk in the Personnel Office of Pollak Man- 
ufacturing Company in Arlington, New Jersey. 
John Juliano, general foreman, had just 
handed Lou, as he is familiarly called by his 
fellow workers, a requisition for several work- 
men. Lou is Assistant Director of Industrial 
Relations in charge of employment and labor 
relations. Among his responsibilities are the se- 
lection and assignment of all workers employed 
by the company and the satisfactory adjust- 
ment of all labor relations problems. 

The Pollak Manufacturing Company is one 
of the oldest industries in the bustling North 
Jersey industrial area. When the war came, 
the company employed 1,100 workers in its 
main plant in Arlington. As its production ex- 
panded to meet increasing orders for vital 
materials and instruments for the Navy, the 
company opened six additional plants, The la- 
bor force grew steadily until it reached its 
present peak of approximately 5,000 workers, 
900 of whom are Negroes. Other nationality 
groups are also well represented in the labor 
force. 

With the exception of two striking and un- 
usual circumstances, the story of Pollak’s 
growth differs little from that of hundreds of 
industrial plants throughout the country. The 
first of these circumstances is the fact that the 
Pollak Manufacturing Company has done an 
extraordinary job of integrating workers of 
many different races while maintaining a re- 
markably high level of production and worker 
morale. The second is the fact that Lou Hann, 
the Assistant Director of Industrial Relations, 
is a Negro. Together, they constitute a most 
intriguing demonstration of real industrial de- 
mocracy in action. 

Lou and I were waiting for a call to come 
to the office of Leo L. Pollak, President and 
founder of the Pollak Company, when I began 


Team Work Wins at Pollak’s 


to question him about the plant and his job. 
Later, we were scheduled to make a tour of two 
plants with Charles A. Wood, the Director of 
Industrial Relations. The Pollak Company, he 
told me, had not employed Negroes to any 
great extent before the war. The company 
had no specific policy in this respect, but there 
were few Negroes living in Arlington or the 
immediate area. When the manpower problem 
became acute in 1942, the company opened 
auxiliary plants nearer the available labor sup- 
ply. Unemployed Negro workers in Newark and 
surrounding areas were looked upon as the most 
likely source of manpower. By April, 1942, the 
company had employed 125 Negro workers, 
most of whom were unskilled. A few more were 
added each month, but they were assigned to 
a limited range of jobs. In April, 1943, Mr. 
Wood became Director of Industrial Relations, 
and he immediately adopted the principle that 
all workers should be employed and assigned on 
the basis of skill, education, and experience. As 
a result of this decision, Negro workers have 
been completely integrated throughout the 
plant. 

At that point, we were interrupted by Mr. 
Wood who joined us for a few minutes. When 
the brief getting acquainted formalities ended, 
I raised other questions. What about produc- 
tion? What skilled and unskilled jobs were 
Negro workers performing in the plant? Are 
they interested and active in the union? 

In several departments, production had al- 
most doubled since Negro workers were as- 
signed to them, I learned. For example, the 
wet drilling department increased daily produc- 
tion from 680 pieces to 1,000 pieces per worker 
in a ten-hour day. This is a semi-skilled opera- 
tion requiring a great deal of dexterity and 55 
percent of the operators are Negroes, most of 
whom are women. Production in the King- 
bury, or semi-automatic drill press depart- 
ment, jumped from 2,500 pieces a day to 4,000 
pieces for the same number of hours. Negro 
men and women comprise 50 percent of the 
personnel in this department. 

Among Pollak’s highly skilled technical 
workers, there are approximately 100 Negroes. 
Over 600 Negroes are doing semi-skilled oper- 
ations. One young woman, a graduate of 
Howard University, has been employed for the 
past year and a half as a tool designer in the 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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William Costello 


NOTHER first! Another only! Unique 
art expression in oil——and by a Negro! 
He is William Costello, Technical As- 


sistant in Entomology and Laboratory Research 
at Ohio State University. 


Just a few years ago, in 1938, to be exact, 
he was employed by the WPA in a disposal 
plant. Then following an exhibition of his work 
at the Monroe Avenue Social Center, a depart- 
ment of the Columbus Urban League, the op- 
portunity came to turn a hobby into a lucra- 
tive profession. 

Saint Matthew records, “For unto everyone 
that hath shall be given and he shall have abun- 
dance; but from him that hath not shall be 
taken away even that which he hath.” We are 
reminded of this parable of the talents when 
we know how William Costello has proved the 
exception of that vast group of individuals of 
talent who remain undiscovered because of lack 
of opportunity. 

Imagine yourself with me on the campus of 
Ohio State University, on the second floor of 
the Building of Entomology and Zoology. Here, 
we see charts ad infinitum of insects, worms, 
and anatomical forms with captions such as: 
Order Hemiptera family; Coreidae; Order 
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William Costello -- 


Pioneer Artist 


@ By ROBERTA BASNETT 


Orthoptera; Cephalization of the Hemiptera 
System in Diptera; Mammalian Heart. But 
the wonder of it all is in the medium of ex- 
pression—oil paint. 

Every color of the rainbow, with its blend 
of every ‘hue and shade, is here transposed 
from the real insect, bird, or animal to a chart. 
And why? 

But let’s have a talk with the artist. Our eyes 
are drawn from his work to this slight man 
of 59, with the penetrating eyes and easy con- 
versational tone as he speaks 

“Yes, collecting and painting insects has been 
a hobby with me since 1922; however since 
1941, it’s been more than a hobby. 

“How do I reproduce such fine detail? Oh, 
just place the specimens under the microscope 
and reproduce them in x8 or x16. As you can 
see, the natural colors sometimes rival the rain- 


bow.” 


Beside Mr. Costello’s work table is a smaller 
desk with some drawings. Above it there is 
some fine art work. He notes our eyes have 
turned in that direction, and says: 


“Oh, that’s the work of a student of mine. 
a young lady here in the University who was a 
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ent in Commercial Art—-but her interest 
». has changed to Entomological Art. 


‘You see, I am a pioneer of a sort. Though 

re are four other universities teaching high- 

Entomology, Ohio State is the only one 

rating a department of this kind. The de- 

partment personnel are: Dr. Lawrence Snyder, 

ead, with Dr. Alva Peterson and Dr. Dwight 
DeLong, associates. 


Again our eves turn to the charts to drink 

the beauty of color, the perfect symmetry 
of form showing the infinite variations of na- 
ture. Now a more concrete thinking member of 
our party says: 

“But what of the economic value of your 
work ?” 


“I'm glad you asked that,” answers our art- 
ist. “It has the same value that the Army, the 
Navy and the Air Force have in training our 
men and women to recognize an airplane the 
minute they see it, to determine whether it be 
friend or foe. So, the student is trained to rec- 
ognize the economic value of the insect as bene- 
fxial or harmful to man by the help of our 
charts. If you could come out to the house 
this evening, I would like to tell you more 
about this.” 


William Costello’s background reads like a 
fairy tale. He was born in Columbus, Ohio, 
June 1, 1886. When he was very young he 
moved with his mother to Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
where his formal education was completed with 
the seventh grade. 

Earning money for him began in his 8th 
vear—50 cents a day for weeding in a garden. 
\t sixteen, he started in the bright lights, saw- 
dust, and tents of circus life. At first, he waited 
on tables and at the same time learned The 
Black Art and became Yogi Zantello, Master 
Magician. He traveled all over the country with 
nine people in his company. Then Fate stepped 
in. 

“Fire came and my house and its contents 
were destroyed. Then came WPA and sub- 
sequent Opportunity to turn my hobby into a 
responsible job.” 

The fire brought on a series of reverse cir- 
cumstances. His mother was seriously burned, 
and medical bills piled high ; trucks and equip- 
ment had to be sold to pay hospital bills. 


Fortune changed again for him six years ago 
when he married Fayelle Herskell. They now 
have two sons—Donald, age 5, and Roland, 
age 3. 

But we have a call to make — remember? 
The Costello home is unpretentious, but in- 
side a warm, friendly fire glows in aa open 
fireplace. Mrs. Costello welcomes us gracious- 
ly and makes us comfortable. After exchang- 
ing greetings our eyes rest on the portraits hang- 
ing on the walls. We see a portrait of George 
Washington Carver (an identical one present- 
ed by Costello hangs in the Columbus Urban 
League) ; a reproduction of The Last Supper ; 
a huge landscape that was a wedding present to 
Mrs. Costello; and an Amercian Indian who 
rode the expanse of these United States on 
horseback and up the White House steps. 

“I was very badly in need of a microscope,” 
says our artist, “so I made one. It is made from 
a pair of used binoculars from a pawn shop. 
The lens and prisms are so placed that it works 
on the principle of a binocular microscope. 
Look at this specimen you sce it’s just as 
powerful and serves equally as well as the 
Bausch and Lomb miscroscope I use at the 
University.” 

We look through the cyepiece and wonder- 
Is there anything this man doesn’t do—and 
well? 

“And here,” he adds, “is the projector I 
fashioned from salvaged milk cans and a pair 
of reading glasses.” 

Every minute spent with William Costello 
verifies one’s first impression that he is a man 
of vision. What he does is worked out logically. 
He selects his objectives, then works in orderly 
fashion until these objectives are attained. 

These two young sons of his form an inter- 
esting part of this harmonious family. Roland, 
the younger, wanted us to listen while he re- 
cited the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag and 
Donald delighted us with selections from Long- 
fellow’s Hiawatha. 

As we leave this very pleasant home, we 
think again about the entire story of William 
Costello—magician, musician, inventor, ento- 
mologist, artist. All this and more with such lit- 
tle opportunity. Our imaginations run rampant 
to think what would have happened had his 
chances been greater. 
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@ By REGINALD A. JOHNSON 


NE of the tragedies that is to the con- 
tinued discredit to the American way 


of dealing with its racial problems in- 
volves the circumstances under which the Ne- 
gro has received marked progressive occupa- 
tional changes. It is regrettable that im- 
portant occupational changes have in too many 
instances been dependent upon conflict. Close 
study reveals these conflicts to be generally ci- 
ther war or local race disturbances. The Civil 
War changed the occupational status of the 
Negro from a slave to a free economy. World 
War I changed his job relationship from a non- 
industria] and rural to an urban industrial 
status. During this period, Negro labor was in- 
troduced for the first time into industrial em- 
ployment in large numbers. World War II 
moved him into semi-skilled, skilled, adminis- 
trative gnd technical employment for the first 
time in Targe pugnbers. It took several Harlem 
race fi open the way for jobs in the de- 
partment, food and dime stores; a vigor- 
ous boycott movement to do the same in Chi- 
cago; and a strike to operate street cars in 
Philadelphia. 

If, for instance, during the interim between 
World War I and II, there had been realistic 
guidance into trade and technical training and 
if there had been realistic and prbgressive ac- 
ceptance of trained Negro labor into industry, 
a large reservoir of experienced men and wo- 
ment would have been ready and at work when 
defense production was started. They would 
have had a seniority status comparable to others 
in industry and consequently would not have 
had to be party to conflict, either international 
or local, in order to get acceptance. Further 
postwar layoff would not loom as a possible 
period of racial conflict. The continued policy 
that the Negro worker be considered last, and 
even then with reluctance, has frequently forced 
him into conflict areas as his principal source 
for major occupational gains. 

It is essential that lessons learned from our 
past population and job adjustments be applied 
to our anticipated postwar problems. Unless 
this is done, we cannot materially reduce the 
possibilities of conflict which are latent in many 
of our over-crowded war centers. 

During the present war approximately 4,- 
000,000 persons have moved out of 30 states 
and into 18 states and the District of Columbia. 
Those states that had a net in-migration in ex- 
cess of 100,000 are Washington, Orgeon, Cali- 
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fornia, Michigan, Ohio, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, | jis. 
trict of Columbia, Virginia and Florida. A net 
in-migration of less than 100,000 went into the 
states of Nevada, Utah, Arizona, Illinois, Ir di- 
ana, and Massachusetts. All other states had an 
out-migration. The general movement \.as 
away from the interior states except the inc 1s 
trialized Great Lakes region and toward ‘he 
east and west seaboards. California received 
close to one and one half million of the m: re 
than two million west coast migrants. Tis 
migratory movement included approximat:ly 
750,000 Negroes. More than 250,000 of this 
number went to the west coast. However, the irn- 
pact of migration cannot be measured by the 
number of migrants but by the extent to which 
an area can absorb them in employment, in 
housing, and in health and recreational facilitics. 

“Unless the States with normal wartime ac- 
cretions can provide peacetime economic oppor- 
tunities comparable in magnitude to those cre- 
ated by the war demand, they will find them- 
selves after the war with a greatly overexpanded 
population. Although to some extent such 
States can count on a reversal of the wartime 
pattern of interstate migration, it would be 
dangerous to rely too strongly on such expecta- 
tions. It should not be forgotten that while 
wartime migrations occurred in response to 
strong positive incentives, such as the definite 
assurance of jobs or higher wages, a reverse 
movemert after the war might have to depend 
chiefly on the negative stimulus of unemploy- 
ment. The history of ‘depressed areas’ in many 
countries demonstrates that unemployment is 
often an insufficient spur to migration, unless 
coupled with fairly definite prospects of em- 
ployment elsewhere. At best, such a reverse 
migration would be a painful process™afid it 
would probably require either an increased 
measure of Federal intervention or a much 
higher degree of coordination between States in 
the formulation of mutually acceptable policies 
than has hitherto been achieved in times of 


peace. 
The postwar occupational readjustment of 


the Negro is closely associated with the effect 
these population movements will have on areas 
of in-migrant concentration. The Department 
of Labor has worked out the impact. of hypo- 
thetical postwar military and industrial de- 


1 Monthly Labor Review (September, 1944) “State 
Variations in War Migration and Post-War Demobiliza- 
tion,” pp. 7-8. 
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mobilivation based on each State’s prewar 

194, employment. The highest percentage of 
demovilization is likely to be found in those 
Stat: that had the greatest extent of in-migra- 
tion. These, in most instances, are the same 
tes to which the largest number of Negroes 
have migrated. Those that will have a 40 per- 
cent and over demobilization are as follows: 
Washington, Oregon, California, Nevada, 
Michigan, Illinois, Ohio and Connecticut. Be- 
tween 30 to 39 percent, they are Arizona, 
Wisconsin, Alabama, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, West Virginia, Del- 
aware, and Maryland. These are the States that 
are expected to bear the brunt of demobiliza- 
tion as it is related to such in-migrant pop- 
ulation each has had. We must keep in mind 
that “the relative severity of the impact of de- 
mcbilization cannot be measured by the abso- 
jute number of persons to be demobilized . . ., 
since a large or populous State can probably 
absorb a larger number of demobilized persons 
with less strain than can a smaller, more thinly 
populated States Chief consideration should 
therefore be given to the number of demobil- 
ized persons in relation to a State’s pre-war cap- 
acity to provide employment. . .” ~ 

Conversion will present a series of occupa- 
tional and employment problems that don’t at 
first meet the eye. In the first place, more than 
2,000,000 persons are employed in government- 
owned, privately operated war plants. Cali- 
fornia has 300,000 working in such type of 
plants and Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, New 
York, Ohio, and Texas have over 100,000 each. 
Kansas and Oklahoma have more working in 
these plants than in their pre-war industry and 
Nevada has four times as many. The number 
is half as large or more in nine other States.’ 
Temporary unemployment from these plants at 
the close of the war is seriously imminent. It is 
also possible that many of them will be disman- 
tled, unless absorbed by private industry. Large 
numbers of plants will convert back to their 
peacetime products, some immediately at the 
close of the war and others after a one to six 
month period for retooling. Few, however, will 
be able to use their full wartime personnel. 

On the other hand there are two peacetime 
industries that deserve serious consideration 
during the conversion period. Shipbuilding is 
scattered along the two seaboards, the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the Great Lakes. It has been 
heavily responsible for a large share of the mi- 
erations. This field does not anticipate a post- 
war boom, consequently it may expect the 


* Ibid, p. 11. 


3 Ibid, pp. 12-13. 


heaviest lay-off of any wartime industry that 
existed as a peacetime necessity. The other in- 
dustry is aircraft manufacture. It is true, post- 
war expectations are high, but not to the tune 
of the 12,000 planes now being produced 
monthly. This means that west coast aircraft 
installations, where the bulk of this industry 
permanently exists, must shrink to a mere 
shadow of its present self, even though its post- 
war possibilities may exceed its peacetime ac- 
tivity. One other consideration must be reck- 
oned with. More labor was available for use in 
occupations that had heretofore required long 
training and experiece, due to the application 
of single skilled assembly-line production meth- 
ods. Craft unions made a distinct concession to 
the war effort when they agreed to relax to 
some extent their apprenticeship and journcy- 
man agreements with management. If craft 
production returns, Negroes and women will lose 
far more heavily as a result of conversion in those 
plants and industries where this may happen. 

Migrant Negro labor is most heavily con- 
centrated in those fields of production that may 
involve the most serious cut-backs such as air- 
craft, shipbuilding, chemicals, (explosives) and 
ordnance. This means further, that he is largely 
employed in government owned but privately 
operated plants. With the exception of those 
in heavy industry, such as iron and steel pro- 
duction and the automobile industry, Negro 
labor faces the possibility of acute unemploy- 
ment in other fields because of low relative 
seniority status and the duration status of cer- 
tain plants. 

During the postwar period new industries 
will corse into existence ard many of the 
old will cxpand. The west coast must in- 
dustrialize far beyond its peacetime ac- 
tivity in order to offset the possibility of becom- 
ing the nation’s number one area of unemploy- 
ment. The west coast in particular, and the 
nation in general, can prevent headaches at 
the close of the war and many conflicts in the 
future if Negro labor is kept an integral part 
of the nation’s employed personnel. This means 
retaining liberalized employment patterns 
caused by the war and extending new areas of 
occupational opportunity to Negro labor. It is 
necessary that all labor unions constantly rep- 
resent all workers rather than limit their sphere 
of protection. Retraining must be open to all 
without restriction. Management and labor 
must keep constantly in mind that they have 
a positive responsibility to lower all barriers 
that keep Negro labor from being an active 
integral part of the employed personnel of the 
nation. 
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Radio and Race 


Relations at Magnavox 
@ By JULIUS A. THOMAS 


Magnavox Company, pioneer builders of 

fine radio sets, loudspeakers, and phono- 
graphs since 1911. From its modern, well- 
equipped plant in the heart of Fort Wayne's 
thriving industrial section, Magnavox cagineers 
and workmen are turning out 30 different pre- 
cision items, all of which are vitally important 
in the war effort. Since the middle of 1941, 
Magnavox has been producing war materials. 
The company’s outstanding achievements in the 
field of electro-acoustics and electronics were 
recognized in December, 1941, when it was 
among the first concerns in the area to be 
awarded the coveted Navy “E.” 

A few months ago, I visited Fort Wayne and 
was invited to observe the 
company’s personnel prac- 
tices with respect to the em- 
ployment of Negro workers. 
John L. Haverstock, Person- 
nel Director, and Mrs. Marj- 
orie Wickliffe, his assistant, 
accompanied me _ through 
the plant. In every depart- 
ment I saw Negro and 
white workers on assembly 
lines, operating machines, in 

Mrs. Wickliffe the shipping department—in 
fact, throughout the plant. 

I stopped to observe a young woman who 
was deftly installing a set of wires in a receiv- 
ing set. The majority of the women workers 
were employed in this department. At the end 
of the production line, another young woman 
was completing a final inspection on a new 
radio unit. A few feet across the aisle from her 
work table a young man was setting up spe- 
cifications for a new plane detector from the 
rough drawing he had made. He was a well- 
trained engineer, I learned from Mr. Haver- 
stock. At least 75 Negro workers were employed 
on the day shift and a somewhat larger num- 
ber on the evening shift. The company employs 
approximately 3,000 workers, most of whom 
are women. 

In scores of war plants which I have visited 
during the past two years, I have attempted to 
get the story of the plant’s first experience in 
the use of Negro workers, particularly in jobs 
requiring skill and training. My direct ques- 
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FP vee Wayne, Indiana, is the home of the 


Ethel Clark, Rivet-Machine Operator, 
Magnavox Company. 


tions about the Magnavox plant drew equally 
direct answers from the management. The 
company employed its first Negro workers in 
January, 1943, Mr. Haverstock explained. No 
special difficulties were encountered except in 
the case of one white worker who “couldn't 
take it” and resigned. After the first group was 
employed, the company increased the number 
of Negro workers, adding 8 or 10 each weck. 
During the breaking-in period, each new work- 
er was placed under the supervision of a more 
experienced worker until he learned the opera- 
tion to which he was assigned. “That’s all there 
was to it,” Mr. Haverstock said, emphatically, 
“and we could use more workers if we could 
find them. We haven’t had any serious prob- 
lems and don’t expect any. Negro workers are 
just like all other workers. Some are excellent. 
others are fair, and occasionally we get one that 
just doesn’t fit,” he added. 

“What about postwar jobs for these work- 
ers?” I inquired. “Will the company release 
many workers when the war ends?” 

“Undoubtedly we'll reduce the force some. 
but not on a racial basis,” Mr. Haverstock re- 
plied. “We'll observe the seniority provisions in 
our contract. They protect all workers, Negro 
and white. We anticipate a sharp rise in the 
demand for our products after the war and we 
should maintain a pretty high level of employ- 
ment. As long as these people qualify to do 
their work well, we can see no reason why their 


employment cannot continue after the war.” 
(Continued on Page 107) 
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MINNEAPOLIS ENGINEER INVENTS 
AUTOMATIC MOBILE REFRIGERATOR 


account of the inventive genius of Frederick 
Jones, which appeared in the Minneapolis Star Journal 
of ‘anuary 1, states: 

“With no formal education past the sixth grade, 
his inventive wizardry has given his race another George 
Washington Carver. 

“For among his major achievements are radio station 
equipment; one of the first portable X-ray machines, 
development of motion picture sound equipment and 
invention of the first self-contained, gasoline engine- 
operated refrigeration unit. 

“It's his adaptation of the latter invention to fit the 
armed forces that gives him his greatest pride. 

‘He fathered the automatic mobile refrigerator as 
chief engineer at U. 8S. Thermo Control Co., 44 S. 
Twelfth Street, and today every firm in the United 
Statec supplying refrigeration units follows Jones’ basic 
design. J. A. Numero, president of the company, points 
out. 

His self-contained refrigeration unit functions almost 
like the human hand—-starting and stopping and defrost- 
ing itself automatically. All the GI need do is pour 
in gus and oil. 

“He overcame the problem posed by the conventional 
automatic starter by developing a starter generator in 
one umt mounted directly on the crank shaft instead 
of the flywheel.” 

‘The article continues that the unit, adapted to small 
and lareer ice boxes, can be carried to forward areas 
by air and set up in a matter of minutes, and is capable 
not only of refrigeration but of making ice cubes. In 
addition, he has designed the motive power for a light- 
weight, portable ice cream making machine. 

“He also has been asked by the War Department to 
develop a lightweight box for holding serums and medi- 
cal supplies and for a refrigeration unit to serve a 10- 
ton lightweight trailer truck. 

“All of his equipment functions where no outside 
source of electric power is available.” 

Jones was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1894, and 
raised as an orphan by an Irish Catholic priest. At 
the age of 16 he ran away and his first job was in 
a garage. There he became intrigued with the workings 
of electrical devices. He took a correspondence course 
in electrical engineering; bought a slide rule from a 
boy who had found it on a street corner and learned 
to operate it by trial and error. 

“In 1913, he and a friend built a radio station 
at Hallock, Minn., equipment of which is still being 
used in Fargo, N. D.” They put on programs whenever 
they had the money and struggled along to keep from 
losing their license. 

Jones went to France in World War I, where he 
wired army camps. Then he returned to Hallock, where 


(Courtesy, Minneapolis Star-Journal) 


J. A. Numero, President, U. S. Thermo Control Co., 
and Frederick Jones, Chief Engineer, inventor of the 
automatic mobile refrigerator. 


he modified X-ray equipment, making a movable model 
for a doctor there. 

In 1928 he went to work for the Numero company 
which, at that time, manufactured electrical equipment 
and electronic devices for projection of sound. “Here 
Jones pioneered in sound equipment development and 
today more than 75 percent of the theatres in the 
Northwest use sound equipment designed by him.” 

Recently he was elected to the American Society 
of Refrigeration Engineers. 


* * 


SELECTED BY UNION TO VISIT 
BRITISH WAR WORKERS 


The American Federation of Labor has selected Mrs. 
Maida Springer as one of its two delegates to visit Eng- 
land for two months in order to interpret American 
working women to British women war workers. Four 
women were sent, including two CIO representatives. 
The only Negro woman in the group, Mrs. Springer has 
long been active with the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union, and for the past two years has 
served as educational director of the Plastic, Button 
and Novelty Workers Union. She is a member of the 
board of directors of the New York branch of the 
Urban League of Greater New York. 
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CAPT. CLIFTON LASTIC BECOMES 
FOURTH NEGRO SKIPPER 


When Blidberg Rothchild Steamship, Inc., accepted 
delivery of the Liberty ship S.S. Bert Williams, the War 
Shipping Administration suggested Captain Clifton Lastic 
to be its master. This suggestion was accepted, thus 
making him the fourth Negro skipper in the Ameri 
Merchant Marine to be in command ,of $is-own 

Captain Lastic, who had served as chief mate on the 
S.S. Booker T. Washington, under Captain Hugh Mul- 
zac, obtained his master’s license last September after 
having spent about 30 of his 45 years at sea. Born in 
the British West Indies, he went to sea in the British 
Merchant Marine on a schooner at the age of 14 and 
served as an able seaman on British vessels during World 
War L 


Jobs Ahead 


The captain took out the Bert Williams on her maider. 
voyage at a time when the National War Advertising 
Council was conducting its national newspaper and 
radio campaign to bring back to the industry more ex- 
perienced former seamen and officers now working 
ashore. He enthusiastically approved of the campaign 
and spoke of the increasingly greater advantages in 
the industry, not only with respect to present wartime 
opportunities but postwar ones as well. 


POSTWAR HOUSING PLANS 
TO INCLUDE NEGROES 


The National Association of Home Builders is not 
overlooking the Negro market in its plans for post- 
war housing. The New York Times of January 16, said 
of its annual convention held in Chicago: 

“The association has planned better homes for rural 
America and more, modern dwellings for Negro fami- 
“Arthur W. Binns, builder, of Philadelphia, said the 
‘upper 30 per cent’ of Negro families could be con- 
sidered ready for home ownership. Norbert Brown of 
the F. S. Dodge Corporation, of New York, said sur- 
veys indicated that there was a big potential market for 
homes among Negroes who were in a sound financial 


position.” 
* * * 


URBAN LEAGUE EXECUTIVE DELIVERS 
FOUNDER'S DAY SPEECH AT HAMPTON 


Lester B. Granger, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Urban League, delivered the Founder’s Day ad- 
dress at Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia, on 
Sunday, January 28. The college observes each year 
the birthday of Samuel Chapman Armstrong, who was 
born on January 30, 1839, and who founded Hampton 
Institute in 1868. 

Mr. Granger warned against excessive optimism over 
the Negro’s economic and social gains in World War 
II, and drew a moral from the fate of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau and other liberal movements which fell before 
the tide of reaction after the Civil War. 
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Stanley Richards. 


A NEW CONTRIBUTOR 
TO OPPORTUNITY 


Stanley Richards, who contributed his outstanding 
play to Opportunity, is keenly interested in the im- 
provement of race relations. In addition to “District 
ef Columbia,” he is the author of “Marriage Is for 
Single People,” which is scheduled for early Broad- 
way production. Mr. Richards has been under con- 
tract to Universal Pictures in Hollywood and has 
written many radio scripts, including two in the War 
Shipping Administration’s series—‘“Men at Sea™’—on 
NBC. During the past year he spent several months 
in Washington, D. C., writing radio shows and docu- 
mentary movies for a government agency. 


G. LAKE IMES APPOINTED TO NEW POST; 
PRESBYTERIAN FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 


The Rev. G. Lake Imes, of Baltimore, recently ap 
pointed field representative of the Boards of National 
Missions and Christian Education for work among Neg: 
churches in the North, began his new work on Janu- 
ary 1. 

Dr. Imes will have a rare opportunity in the Presby- 
terian Church to exert influence toward creating larger 
openings for Negro youth in the enterprises, organiza- 
tions and institutions directed and controlled by mem- 
bers of this church. Through the church approach, with 
emphasis on the implications of Christian faith and 
standards, he will attempt to present the claims of the 
Negro to full participation in opportunities for employ- 
ment. 

A graduate of Lincoln University, Pa., and of Hart- 
ford Seminary, Dr. Imes has held pastorates in Amherst, 
Mass., and Nashville, Tenn. For twenty-five years he 
served Tuskegee Institute, as dean of the Bible Traix- 
ing School, as chaplain, and later as Secretary of the 
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Instit te. In 1930, he was appointed Secretary of the 
U. S. Commission on Education in Haiti. He has also 
been «a CCC Camp liaison director and director of 
elations for Lincoln University. 

ETTA MOTEN WINS 
ALUMNI AWARD 


Miss Etta Moten, widely known artist cf concert, 
film and radio, was presented with the Kansas 


stag’ 

University “Alumni Citation” in January. The presenta- 
tion was made by Chancellor Deane W. Malott and 
Charles B. Holmes, president of the alumni associa- 


tion, at @ reception in Miss Moten’s honor following 

a performance of “Porgy and Bess” at the university. 

Miss Moten was a member of the fine arts class of 1931. 
* 


UTSEA TO HAVE NEW HEADQUARTERS; 
PURCHASES BINGA BANK BUILDING 


The CIO United Transport Service Employees of 
America has announced through its president, Willard 
S. Townsend, the purchase of the Binga Bank Building 
at 35th and State Streets, Chicago. The UTSEA will 
convert the building into a union center and national 
headquarters, containing club rooms, exhibit space, 
a credit union, a union counselling service department 
to work with community social agencies and a private 
cocktail lounge for members and friends. 

Built in the late 20’s by the well-known Chicago 
banker, Jesse Binga, at a cost of more than $125,000, 
the building is constructed entirely of special durable 
Bedford stone, steel and concrete. 


WRITERS AWARDS 
TO HONOR WILLKIE 


Establishment of the Wendell L. Willkie Awards for 
distinguished writing on any question of general public 
interest in Negro newspapers and monthly and quarterly 
magazines was announced last December. They will be 
presented annually in October at a public mecting or 
dinner. 

The announcement was made by Dr. Douglas S. Free- 
man, editor of The Richmond News-Leader and chair- 
man of the honorary committee concerned with the 
awards, and by Mark F. Ethridge, publisher of The 
Louisville Courier-Journal, chairman of a committee 
of newspaper men. The awards will comprise a first 
prize of $500 and a second of $250. 

Preparations for the awards were made by Mr. 
Willkie shortly before his death. They were named 
after him, with the permission of his widow, as a 
tribute to his achievements in the betterment of inter- 
racial relations. 

The honorary committee includes Dr. Frank Aydelotte, 
director of the Institute for Advanced Study; Dr. W. 
E. B. Du Bois, author and editor ; Dr. Robert G. Sproul, 
University of California; Dr. Channing H. Tobias, na- 
tional council of the Young Men’s Christian Association ; 
Car! Van Doren, author, and Mrs. Eugene Meyer of The 
Washingten Post, secretary and treasurer of the com- 


mittee, 


LANGSTON FACULTY MEMBERS 
ELECTED TO SCIENCE BODY 


Seven members of the Langston University faculty 
were recently elected to membership in the Oklahoma 
Academy of Science, according to an ANP story, pub- 
lished in the Pittsburgh Courier on January 13. They 
are: E. A. Miller, engineering; J. L. Irving, biology : 
R. P. Larry, chemistry ; D. C. Jones, animal husbandry ; 
H. A. Rouce, mathematics, and E. S. Richards, sociology. 

This marks the first time that the academy has in- 
vited membership from Negro scientists of the State of 
Oklahoma. 


JIM McDANIEL—LOCKHEED WORKER— 
TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP WINNER 

Jim McDaniel, a stock clerk with the Lockheed Air- 
craft Corporation, Burbank, California, is not only a 
war worker but a participant in the plant’s recreational 
programs for its employees. His hobby is tennis, and in 
1944, he won the Lockheed’s men’s single champion- 
ship and then, paired with his sister-in-law, Mrs. Gwen 
McDaniel, also won the mixed doubles, defeating Mr. 
and Mr;. Garnet Smith. 
RADIO AND RACE RELATIONS 
AT MAGNAVOX 

(Continued from Page 104) 

As I left the plant, I kept turning over in my 

mind Mr. Haverstock’s last remark. There 


seemed to be no question about the quality of 
work done by Negroes at Magnavox, nor had 
their presence created any unusual situations. 
If Magnavox’s attitude is typical of industry’s 
new experience with Negro workers, postwar 
job opportunities for them will not be a critical 
problem. 


(Courtesy, The Lockheed Star) 


L. to r., Mr. and Mrs. Garnet Smith, Sportsman Art Fiedler, 
the Two Champions. 
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Local 


Akron, Obio 
ABB’N YOR COLORED 
COMMUNITY WORK 
199 Perkins Street 


Albany, New Y 
ALBANY INTERRACIAL 
COUNCIL 


122 Second Street 
Lewis C. Bruce, Exec. Bec'y 


Townes 
Sec’ 


y 
WILLIAM Y. BELL, Jr. 
Director, Southern Division 
158 Auburn Avenue, Em. 4 


Baltimore, Maryland 
E URBAN LEAGUE 
2404 Pennsylvania Avenue 
A. J. Allen, Jr. 
Acting Exec. Sec’y 


Boston, Massachusetts 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 
BOSTON 
22 Whittier Street 
» A, Caswell Smith, Jr., 
Exec. Sec’y 


Buffalo, New York 
MEMORIAL CENTER AND 
URBAN LEAGUE, INC. 

155 Cedar Street 
William L. Evans, Exec. Sec'y 


Canton, Ohio 
CANTON URBAN LEAGUE 
819 Liberty Avenue, S. E. 
John W. Crawford, Exec. Sec’y 


Ch Illinois 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
3032 South Wabash Avenue 
A. L. Foster, Exec. Sec’y 


Ciacinnati, Ohio 
DIVISION OF NEGRO WELFARE 
THE COMMUNITY OF 
er AND HAMILTON 


oth Street 
Arnold B. Walker, Exec. Sec’y 


Cleveland, Ohio 
CLEVELAND URBAN LEAGUE 
8311 Quinev Avenue 
Sidney Williams 
Exec. Sec'y 


Columbus, Oh 
COLUMBUS ORBAN LEAGUE 
107 North Monroe Avenue 
B. Allen, Exec. Sec'y 


izabeth, New J 
URBAN LEAGUE "OF EASTERN 
UNION COUNTY 


645 Elizabeth Avenue 
William M. Ashby, 
Exec. Sec’y. 


Englewood, New Jersey 
ENGLEWOOD URBAN LEAGUE 
FE. Palisade Avenue 
Miss E. Fannie Granton, 
Exec. Sec’y. 


Urban Leagues 


Flint, Michigas 
URBAN OY FLINT 
415 CIO B 


Fort Worth, Texas 
FORT WORTH URBAN LEAGUE 
411% East Ninth Street 
Cernoria Johnson, 
Exec. 
Grand Rapids, 
BROUGH COMMUNITY ASSEN. 
554 Hen 
Edward Simms, 
Exec. Sec’ 


Kansas City, Missouri 
URBAN LEAGUE OF KANSAS 


1805 Vine Street 
Thomas A. Webster, Exec. Sec’y 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
LINCOLN URBAN LEAGUE 


—T 
Clyde ¥ W. Malone, Exec. Sec’y 


Little Rock, Ark 
URBAN LEAGUE ©: OF GREATER 
LITTLE. ROCK 


TT 
914 Gaines Street 


Los Angeles, California 
— LEAGUE OF LOS 
GELES 


asic” South Central Avenue 
Floyd C. Covington, Exec. 
Director 
Louisville, 
LOUISVILLE URBAN LEAGUE 
418 South Fifth Street 
Robert E. Black, Exec. Sec'y 
Marion, Indiana 
CARVER COMMUNITY CENTEE 
1719 South Florence Street 
Mrs. Merle L. Thruston, 
ec. Sec'y 


Massillon. Ohio 
MASSILLON AN LEAGUE 
113 Tremont Ave., 8. W. 
Memphis, Tennessee 
MEMPHIS URBAN LEAGUE 
ay Beale Avenue 
J. A. McDaniel, Exec. Sec'y 
Wisconst 
MILWAUKEE URBAN ~~ 
Cor. N. 9th and W. Vine Sts. 
William V. Kelley, Sec'y 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS URBAN LEAGUE 
202-3-4 Times Annex 
Cor. Marquette Ave. at 4th St. 
James T. Exec. Sec'y 
New Orleans, Louisian 
NEW URBAN 


LEA 
1010 D les Street 
Grady Ind. Bee'y 
New York, N. Y. 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 
NEW YORK 
Edward 8. Lewis, Exec. Director 
Robert J. Elzy, General Sec’y 
Brooklyn Branch, 105 Fleet Place 
Manhattan Branch, 202 W. 136 St. 


Umaha, Nebraska 
UMAHA UKBAN LEAGUE 
2215 Lake Street 
Haymond Brown, Exec. Bec’; 
Philadelphia, Pennsyivania 
BM GA 


Phoenix, Arizona 
PHOENIX URBAN LEAGUE 
11 W. Adame 8t., Em. 19 
George E. Meares, Exec. Sec'y 


1220 South est Morrison 8t 
James Hamilton, Pres. 
Providence, Khode 
PROVIDENCE URBAN LEAGUE 
4335 Westminster 8t., Boom 14 
James N. Williams, 
Exec. Sec'y 
Richmond, Virginia 
RICHMOND URBAN LEAGUE 
112 W. Charity Street 
A. Hal” Exec. Sec’y 


St. Louis, Missou 
URBAN LEAGUE OF ST. LOUIS 
3017 Delmar Boulevard 
John T. — Exec. Sec'y 
St. Paul, Minneso 
8ST. PAUL URBAN LEAGUE 
138 East 6th Street 
8. Vincent Owens 


AN LEAGUE 
326 Railway Exchange Bi 
Second Avenue at Cherry 


Illinois 
GFIELD URBAN LEAGUE 
234 South 15th Street 
William R. Stewart 
Acting Exec. Sec’y 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
DUNBAR COMMUNITY 
INC. 


Union Street 
= William N. N DeBerry, 
Tampa, 

TAMPA. URBAN LEAGUE 
1615 Lamar Avenue 
Sidney Miles, 

Exec. Sec’y 
Toledo, Ohio 
PREDERICK DOUGLASS 
COMMUNITY 
201 Pinewood A 
Robert Smalls, Director 


Warren, Ohio 
bef URBAN LEAGUE 
7 South 


1538 New Jersey Avenue, X.W. 
Mre. Pauline Redmond Coggs, 
Exec. "y 

Waterbury. Connecticut 

PEARL STEEET 
HOOD HOUSE 
Cor. of Hopkins and Pearl Ste. 
Mrs. Leila T. Alexander 
Director 
White Plains. New York 
PLAINS URBAN 


ite orth Lee Herrington. 
a 
Exec. Sec’y 


> Charles 
Exec. Bec'y 
WHEA Y SOCIAL CENTEE Lombard 
; 421 East Douglas Avenue Wayne L. Hopkins, Exec. Sec’; 
| John Ridley, 
Exec. Bec'y 
Anderson, Indiana 
NEGEO WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
1100 West 14th Street 
: Robert E. Wilkerson, 
Exec. Sec’y PITTSBURGH 
| 1300 Fifth Avenue 
Atlanta. ia urice Exec. 
ay ‘ 9 Auburn Avenue, N. E. Portland. Oregon 
| 
Exec. Sec'y 
Goat tle, Washington 
| 
St. 
| 
| 
xec. 
Detroit. Michigan Washington. D. C. 
& DETROIT URBAN LEAGUE WASHINGTON URBAN LEAGUE 
208 Mack Avenue 
Jehn C. Dancy, Director 
‘i 
: Newark, New Jersey 
; NEW JERSEY URBAN LEAGUE 
58 West Market Street 
Harold A. Lett, Exec. Sec’y 
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NEW GROUP WORKER FOR 
LEAGUE’S BROOKLYN BRANCH 

“EXROOKLYN, N. Y.—Lillian Cross Lampkin, who re- 
ced ber B.A. from Brooklyn College in 1936 and her 
M5 in group work and case work from the New York 
Sch ol of Social Work in 1944, has joined the staff 
of the Urban League of Greater New York. 

Mrs. Lampkin will act as Group Worker at the 
Brooklyn branch of the Urban League. She will be in 
charee of the branch’s entire settlement house program, 
services to children and adolescents, and adult educa- 
tion grovps. It will be her responsibility to arrange 
the arts and crafts sessions, the movies, hikes, and 
field trips that the Urban League provides for young- 
sters in downtown Brooklyn who use the Urban League 
after school and on Saturdays. 

Mrs. Lampkin is an experienced social worker. After 
graduating from Brooklyn College, she worked for the 
Harlem Branch of the Y.W.C.A. and for several sum- 
mers she acted as handicraft counselor at the Y.W.C.A.’s 
Camp Fern Rock. In 1942 she was given a scholarship 
to Columbia University’s New York School of Social 
Work. Part of her work at the school included serving 
as a Department of Welfare social investigator. After 
receiving her M.S. in group work and case work, she 
became Consumer Education Director for the Union 
Settlement. 


COOPERATES WITH VOC; 
INDUSTRIAL AND HOUSING 


PROGRAMS 
ST. PAUL, Minn.—The St. Paul Urban League 


is making a survey of Negro youths in high school, in 
the cighth grade, and of those who have been out of 
high school for one year, in an attempt to find déut 
their plans for the future and to assist in the shaping 
and fruition of those plans. This service is in coopera- 
tion with the National Urban League's Thirteenth 
Vocational Opportunity Campaign. In addition, the 
St. Paul League has given counsel and guidance to 
adults regarding employment opportunities, upgrading, 
complaints, pay adjustments, and many other problems 
that face workers in indusrty. 

While cooperating with the War Manpower Com- 
mission in its recruitment drive for needed workers, 
this League’s industrial department urges the proper 
utilization of the existing labor supply, ic., upgrading 
qualified Negroes who have been kept at menial jobs 
in many plants solely through discriminatory practices. 
It has also helped several industrial concerns in secur- 
ing addiuonal help and in the adjustment of problems. 

Both the executive secretary, S. Vincent Owens, and 
the president of the Board of Directors, C. W. Wiging- 
ton, who are members of the Mayor’s Housing Com- 
mittee, have been active in the promotion of the slum 
clearance housing program for the City of St. Paul. 
The executive secretary was appointed by Governor 
Thye as a delegate from the State of Minnesota to 
the National Freedom Day observance in Philadelphia 
on February 1. 


The Urban League News Front 


Lillian Cross Lampkin 


NEW LEAGUE IN NORTHWEST 
MAKES SOth AFFILIATE 


PORTLAND, Ore.—The Portland Urban League, re- 
cently organized to provide an interracial approach to 
social service among Negroes, became an affiliate of 
the National Urban League last December. James Ham- 
ilton, superintendent of city schools of Van Port City, 
Oregon, is president of the new organization. The affi- 
liation of the Portland League brought the total of 
Urban Leagues throughout the country to fifty. 

The organization of this League came as the result 
of studies made in Portland by Reginald A. Johnson, 
field secretary of the National Urban League, and 
discussions held by the Council of Social Agencies of 
this city. Mr. Johnson spent several months in the 
Portland area, observing some of the problems which 
face the community and interpreting the services made 
available through the Urban League program. 


A REPORT ON 
JOBS AND HOUSING 

BALTIMORE, Md.—The January-February “News 
Letter” of the Baltimore Urban League states that 
“contrary to widespread opinion, Baltimore’s intense 
labor shortage has not lifted all barriers to Negro work- 
ers” and that colored ship ccilers, needed in vital 
shipping operations, are denied admission to Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association’s ship ceiling Local 
No. 1355. The League is working on this case and 
hopes to announce shortly the admission of the first 
Negro members. The League’s industrial committee, 
Joseph Neal, chairman, reports conferences with WMC 
representatives and U. S. Army officials in an effort to 
remove 1acial barriers now preventing the employment 
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of about 12,000 available and qualified non-white wo- 
men workers in many vital industries. 

In the field of housing, this League reports that 
“private enterprise is taking increasing interest in Bal- 
timore’s Negro housing market. . . . Before 1937, when 
public housing began, only 150 new houses had been 
built for Negro cccupancy in the history of the city. 

. Now new units, privately financed, are available” 
and housing authorities are emphatic in their 
praise of Day Village at Turner Station as represent- 
ing “the pinnacle of community planting” .. . that 
will set an example for the rehousing of “thousands of 
poorly housed people throughout the country.” 


NEW EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
FOR ENGLEWOOD 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J.—Miss E. Fannie Granton, 
1943 graduate of the Atlanta University School of So- 
cial Work, has been appointed executive secretary of 
the Englewood Urban League. She began her duties 
on December 1, 1944. Before entering the School of 
Social Work, Miss Granton was employed with the 
North Carolina FERA, the Southeast Settlement House 
in Washington, D. C., and the District of Columbia 
Community Center and Playground Department. Since 
graduation, she has worked as assistant executive sec- 
retary of the Hester Community House, Houston, Texas. 

Miss Granton is a native of Washington, D. C., and 
a graduate of Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. 


LEAGUE AIDS NURSE-INTEGRATION 
IN NEW ENGLAND INSTITUTIONS 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—According to an ANP story, 
which appeared in the Pittsburgh Courier of January 
20, the Providence Urban League cooperated with the 
nation-wide drive to step up the nurses’ training pro- 
gram and investigated the policies of local institutions 
regarding Negro applicants. Mrs. S. Foster Hunt, presi- 
dent of the Providence League, headed a committee 
which, after a series of conferences, discovered that 
two Providence hospitals would accept Negroes and 
that another had already accepted one. 

It was also revealed that the Rhode Island State 
Committee on Nursing Education recommended to every 


training school in the State a non-discriminatory yolig 
toward all quajified candidates, and that the N stig 
Council of the Rhode Island Hospital stated thy 
colored applicants should be accepted on the sam 
basis as all other students. The board of trust « ¢ 
this hospital also announced that any Negro canc date, 
in this srea who are qualified would be added ‘» ty 
Nursing School whenever vacancies exist. 


25th ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATED 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. — The Milwaukee Ul rha 
League, William V. Kelley, executive secretary, cel: brat. 
ed its silver anniversary last December with a dinne 
at the City Club. 

An account in the Milwaukee Journal, December 12 
1944, stated that “The League was established in Mil. 
waukee in 1919 to aid the thousands of Negroes who 
came here to work in factories during the last war 
The Lexgue has concentrated on obtaining jobs for 
Negroes and also has sought better housing, destruc. 
tion of discrimination, and social and civic betterment 
The first secretary and one of the founders of the 
organization still is its secretary. She is Miss Mabel 
Raimey. . . .” 

Dr. L. L. Allen, League president, one of the speak- 
ers, said that the League had outgrown its quarter 
at 904 W_ Vine St.—the second which has proved too 
small for the organization—and that it now needs an 
auditorium and gymnasium for development of its 
youth. 

Mr. Kelley outlined the year’s work, stating that 
1,902 jobs had been filled, living quarters for 140 per- 
sons found, and assistance given many Negroes in filling 
out forms, obtaining birth certificates and other records 
requested by employers. 

The main speaker, Rabbi Louis Binstock, of Temple 
Sholom, Chicago, urged Americans .to begin now to 
end partiality, persecution and poverty. Dr. Warren M 
Banner, director of the National Urban League's de- 
partment of research and community projects, outlined 
the League’s program for sending staff representatives 
into cities to aid in health, housing and employment 
programs for Negroes. 


Sydney R. Williams, Executive Secre- 
tary, Urban League of Cleveland, whe 
has returned from service overseas with 
the American Red Cross, displays some 
of his souvenirs. Among them are 
Moorish tapestry and ceramic work; ¢ 
tourist poster and photographs from 
Casablanca; and a picture of a Moor- 
ish close combat hatchet. 

On the table are a Moorish tea set: 
two wooden water cups done in cedar and 
lemon, trimmed with brass; and a scarf 
of fine Italian silk, purchased in Rome. 
Above the table are several water colors, 
including a Casablanca street scene 6) 

| Sgt. John Reeves, of Chicago, and a Moor- 

> 1th woman’s head. The latter was done 
, = by the curator of the Moroccan Art 
Museum in Rabat. 
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ANOTHER LEAGUE’S 
26th ANNIVERSARY 

ST. LOUIS, Mo.—The Urban League of St. Louis, 
John | Clark, executive secretary, celebrated its 26th 
sary on January 23, with a dinner meeting at 
Bishop Tuttle Memorial. Dr. Alphonse Heningburg, 
director of the National Urban League's department of 
public education, was the guest speaker. 

Describing how the Urban League movement origi- 
nated, the January number of the Bulletin, issued by the 
St. Louis League, stated, in part: 

“The St. Louis branch was shocked into existence 
by the lamentable East St. Louis Riot in 1917. A 
grant of $1,000 from the Rosenwald Fund and $500 
from friends of the National Urban League outside of 
St. Louis, was the financial nucleus which made pos- 
sible the branch’s beginning in 1918.” 

Of its local program, the Bulletin said, “it operates 
through an industrial service for employers and em- 
ployees, (1) helping Negro workers to understand labor 
organization philosophy and affiliation, (2) contacting 
all labor conflicts involving problems of Negroes in 
plants and factories, (3) an employment bureau which 
has been handling from 100 to 600 Negro applicants 
and placing on jobs from 6 to 60 each day throughout 
the vears. 

“We conduct a neighborhood program through 86 
different neighborhood groups which are scattered 
through areas in which Negroes reside. 

“The League maintains a deep interest in race-rela- 
tions programs which stem out from our own pioneer 
interracial Board of Directors and Committees. . . .” 


GERTRUDE TANNEYHILL JOINS 
BROOKLYN BRANCH 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Miss Gertrude A. Tanneyhill, 
who holds a B.S. from Simmons College in Boston and 
an M.S. in Social Administration from the University 
of Pittsburgh, has joined the staff of the Brooklyn 
branch of the Urban League of Greater New York. 
She will act as industrial secretary in that Borough, 
Edward S. Lewis, executive director of the Urban 
League of Greater New York, announced recently. 

Miss Tanneyhill, a veteran Urban Leauge worker, 
comes to the Brooklyn branch of the Urban League 
from the Pittsburgh Urban League where she was first 
education secretary and later assistant industrial secre- 
tary. In the latter capacity she provided vocaticnal 
counseling for women interested in securing employ- 
ment and directed employment clinics designed to pre- 
pare Negro workers for rapid integration into industry. 

She received her B.S. from Simmons College in 1939 
and from 1940 to 1942 studied as an Urban League 
Fellow at the School of Applied Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. She received her M.S. in Social 
Administration in June of 1942. 

Miss Tanneyhill will direct activities in the Indistrial 
Department of the Brooklyn branch of the Urban 
League. Since many of New York City’s war indus- 
tries are in the Brooklyn area, the industrial program 
of the Brooklyn branch of the League is of strategic 
importance. Miss Tanneyhill has the background, ex- 
Perience, training and the “know how” to make the 


Tillie Josephine Wood—“An efficient operator for the 
Marguerite Keyes plant,” Kansas City. 


industrial program of the Brooklyn branch one of the 
best in the country. 


OPPORTUNITIES BROADENED 
IN KANSAS 

KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Opportunities for Negro girls 
and women in the expanding garment industry in Kan- 
sas City have broadened considerably, and even greater 
possibilities are to be expected for the future, says the 
Kansas City Urban League. 

Above is shown an efficient operator for the Mar- 
guerite Keyes, Inc., plant which is making battle jackets 
for the army and fatigue jackets for the navy. She is 
Mrs. Tillie Josephine Wood, whose husband is serv- 
ing with the army in France. She learned to operate 
a machine in a Chicago factory and has been employed 
by Keyes since last August. A very fast worker, she 
averages $1.15 an hour. 


Through its Community and Neighborhood Depart- 
ment, the Columbus Urban League keeps these young- 
sters happy. 
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A Tool for Guiding Young People 

METHODS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. By 

Gertrude Forrester, Ed. D. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company. 


ETHODS of Vocational Guidance is the title of 
an excellent new publication for which many per- 
sonnel officers have been waiting. 

It is a compilation of information and practical sug- 
gestions for instructors, advisers, students, and em- 
ployees, giving not only a wealth of valuable material 
but also tools for effective guidance. It points out “a 
proliferation of skills in American Industry and Busi- 
ness” which are helpful in planning careers. 

This book gives necessary occupational information 
which widens educational vision and makes talked of 
possibilities realities, dreams and fantasies practical and 
attainable. It has a reservoir of material, and it has 
practical programs and facts which vitalize guidance. 

Methods of Vocational Guidance formulates methods 
for teachers and counselors, presents programs of ac- 
tivities which stimulate interest in planning careers, and 
attempts to bring about an understanding of an in- 
dividual’s place in the work of the world. Methods of 
Vocational Guidance is of intrinsic value for practice 
as well as theory. 

Too often the aspiring student has been given only 
an idea of a need for workers and some statement of 
minimum and maximum wage. He has no conscious- 
ness of the qualifications necessary for a successful 
career. Dr. Forrester, in her chapter, “Pupil Investiga- 
tion of Working Conditions,” has presented clearly and 
concisely these basically important factors. “Just as the 
student enters the labor market fortified with knowledge 
of labor relations, he should be informed regarding 
the requirements necessary to achieve a satisfactory work 
record.” 

“Qualities, traits and attitudes—punctuality, attent- 
iveness, alertness, vocabulary, ambition, neatness, en- 
thusiasm, voice and speech, emotional stability, and 
ability to get along, and such personal traits as integrity, 
dependability, and distinctive achievements in extra- 
curricular activities are needs necessary to success.” 
These qualities provide a means of decreasing the pos- 
sibility of failure and assure a higher degree of efficiency 
for the postwar world. 

It should be noted that “practically all industrial 
personnel leaders agree that few people fail to merit 
promotion because of lack of specific skills or native 
intelligence, but rather failure comes because of char- 
acter traits such as laziness, tardiness, slovenness, and 
lack of initiative, and the inability to get along with 
others.” . 

This publication furnishes not only an incentive for 
achieving perfection in vocational skills and a con- 
ciousness of the problems which will face the worker 
in the occupational world, but it helps the student de- 
velop right attitudes toward work and acquaints him 
with the possibilities of promotion in various occupa- 
tions. 
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New Books On Our Bookshelf 


Subject matter made practical rather than ac: demic 
stimulates interest and effort on the part of » uden 
and instructor. 

Too much cannot be said by way of commen ‘atiop 
for this presentation to over-burdened teachers and coun. 
selors as well as laymen and students. Instructor., ag. 
visors, students, and employees are sincerely gr atefy 
for this reservoir of information, indexes to cirrent 
vocational articles, and publications, current govern. 
ment aids and multiple resources. Gertrude Forrester 
has given “a gift to a world at war, and a founcatiop 
for the postwar world of work!” 

—ELIZABETH M. ANDERSON 


A Spiritual in Pictures 

WERE YOU THERE WHEN THEY CRUCIFIED 

MY LORD? A Negro Spiritual in Illustrations 

By Allan Rohan Crite. Cambridge, Massachus- 

etts: Harvard University Press. 1944. $3.00 
39 pen-and-ink drawings. 


OW to use words and pictures together to make an 

organic whole is of growing concern to contem- 
porary esthetics. For the rise of photographic magazines 
and books brings up anew a problem which old-line 
graphic artists have been chary of tackling. The recent 
publication, Allan Rohan Crite’s Were You There When 
They Crucified My Lord?, suggests how the visual art- 
ist may work integrally with the printed word. 

Taking one of the famous old Negro spirituals, Mr 
Crite, a young Boston Negro artist, has sought to make 
“a translation from musical rhythm into visual rhythm.’ 
Where the chorus of the spiritual is repeated with dif- 
ferent harmonies and volumes of sound, he repeats a 
drawing with slightly altered composition and stress 
of blacks and whites, so that as the repeated words 
reenforce each other, so do the repeated images with 
varying tonal color to match the varying tonal color of 
singing voices. 

It is interesting to find so close a visual relation 
between pictures and words. No doubt this is true be- 
cause the spirituals belong to the Negro people as a 
whole, being the folk expression of the long centuries 
of oppression and suffering of this group. Thus when 
an artist takes a spiritual to “translate” into visual 
terms, he is not taking the creation of another man’s 
genius but part of himself. One notes this in the fact 
that the figures of the story of the Crucifixion are Ne- 
groes, black skin contrasting dramatically with white 
robes of angels and singing choirs. 

Carrying out his idea of making visual rhythms com 
parable to the sung rhythms, Mr. Crite builds up 2 
crescendo of excitement and interest in the series of 
39 pen-and-ink drawings. Where the compositions ar 
in an equilibrium of gravity at the beginning, they 
mount in activity till in the end the scene of Christ 
arising from the dead is designed on a strong upward 
vertical tendency, which is quite moving. 

Reproduced from pen-and-ink, the illustrations have 
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Jl mass of black and white which is very 


an ove! 
effectiv; Sometimes smaller areas of white tend to be- 
come | t. Whether this is a problem of reproduction 


or of drawing, one does not know. Perhaps a broader 
style would obviate this effect. At any rate, the objec- 
tive is interesting and worthwhile. Will Mr. Crite now 


try his brush at work songs and blues? 
—ELIZABETH McCAUSLAND. 


Soldier-Civilian Adjustment 


THE VETERAN COMES BACK. By Willard Waller. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1944. $2.75. 


CCORDING to a statement on the cover, “this 

bock is written, not only to help the veteran adjust 
to society, but to help the veteran’s father, mother, 
wife, sister, sweetheart to understand his state of mind.” 
The purpose is well taken, for Mr. Waller, himself a 
veteran of World War I, is entirely correct in his thesis 
that our understanding of the veteran’s state of mind 
will be our paramount problem of the postwar era. 
How potential veterans arrive at that state of mind ; 
its positive and negative aspects; what they and we 
may do about it are discussed by the author with com- 
plete regard for historical precedence as well as the 
implications of the present conflict. 

This book tells us that less than one-half of the men 
in our army have been to high school; (the author 
says “through high school,” but since in his next state- 
ment he uses the phraseology “finished high school,” 
I am assuming that he meant “to” in the first in- 
stance) ; another one-fourth have finished high school, 
but no more. In my opinion, then, the book is written 
in language far too academic and professional for the 
ready comprehension of the described soldier or his 
family. This is a text or reference and an excellent one. 
The very style follows those lines. Facetiously, I had 
visions of the veteran’s wife or mother keeping the book 
in a handy nook in the home and frantically referring 
to one of its explicit chapter headings when a specific 
problem, i.c., “Are Veterans Strangers in Their Own 
Homes?”, rears its ugly head. The book that will inter- 
pret the veteran to his family and community will, I 
am persuaded, be written and illustrated in the down- 
to-earth, semi-humorous style that has characterized 
many of the army’s educational publications. Mr. 
Waller states that he hopes many social workers, teach- 
ers and preachers will become experts in Veteran Psy- 
chology. His book will be a valuable aid in that process. 
Suggestions are made for individual and large scale 
diagnosis and treatment, developed out of comprehen- 
sive study, excellent references and personal experience. 
My experiences with the veterans-to-be lead me to be- 
lieve that the veterans of this war will form their 
own organization. Whether that occurs or not, organ- 
izers and recruiters will find in this book sound sug- 
gestions for and toward minorities. The errors that 
governmental and private agencies have made following 
other wars are discussed with intelligence and unbiased 
clarity. 

The army is returning approximately 30,000 men 
per month. Their attitudes and demands are going to 
be modified by the time the general exodus occurs. 


They may later be rallied to the over-all veterans’ cause, 
but their own situations, improved as we hope they 
will be by then, will vary their reaction in degrees of 
sympathy. It appears that the army will discharge men 
on an individual rather than organizational basis. That 
being true, our chances of dealing with them in small 
groups will not only enhance the kind of treatment we 
may offer but help to prevent the accentuation of any 
particular gripe by all veterans. By and large, the 
veterans discharged thus far seem optimistic and en- 
couraged by our attempts at Rehabilitation. 

Mr. Waller thinks soldiers are too busy to be inter- 
ested in politics, but as a result of the recent elections, 
I think I can find any number of candidates inclined 
to disagree. In a surprising number of local situations 
the G.I. vote was the deciding factor. 

The author suggests that the Theater of Operations 
and its dangers lowers the barriers of prejudice. It is 
true that enemy shells have no racial designation. Amer- 
ican whites, however, have a habit of packing their 
particular brands of prejudice in their old kit bags 
and carrying them off to the wars with them. Negro 
soldiers don’t mind that too much, they have always 
had to contend with that. Their fellow-American’s 
vicious and enthusiastic attempt to spread his doctrine, 
however, they resent and will not forget immediately fol- 
lowing cessation of hostilities. I'm afraid the barriers are 
not down. The number of white G. I.’s who turned their 
heads rather than salute a Negro officer was just as high 
in Algiers, Casablanca, Naples, Rome and Florence 
as it was in Montgomery, Alabama, and Columbus, 
Georgia. Correctly does the author assert that .Ne- 
groes—soldiers and civilians—will never again submit 
to pre-war injustices. 

I believe Mr. Waller minimizes the veterans’ postwar 
vocational opportunities. In my opinion, reconversion 
and the exodus of women from industry will offer un- 
limited opportunities to the new tool makers, mechanics, 
draftsmen, etc. The much-maligned army “paper 
worker,” the clerk, will find solace in what is described 
as his chance of capitalizing on his experience. The 
professional social worker, generally ignored by the army, 
will be encouraged by the place of prominence sug- 
gested for him in the Rehabilitation scheme. 

The entire process described is Rehabilitation. Profes- 
sionally or casually, all of us are going to attempt a lot 
of it during the next decade. It is highly important that 
we are familiar with the experiences of and the tech- 
niques devised by those who have given analytical thought 
to the veteran and his problem. He, on the other hand, 
is our problem. The Veteran Comes Back is one such 
opportunity. Traditionally we have bungled the treat- 
ment of veterans after each of our wars. This is an 
exceptiona) war, in length, in modernization, in global 
extent. I¢ may well be exceptional in our methods of 
Rehabilitation. We owe the ex-soldier an obligation. 
He owes himself one, also. We have spent billions in 
the prosecution of the war, certainly the readjustment 
of fighting men is worth a relative sum. Certain funda- 

mental changes are implied. “The soldier must give up 
his old attitudes toward civilian life and form new 
ones relative to his changed situation, and the sooner 
he does this, the easier his readjustment will be. But 
we cannot intelligently expect him to achieve this 
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unaided. Society must meet him more than half-way 


—for its own good, if for no more selfless reason.” 
Uriah, the Hittite, died in his war, hence David, the 
king, who stole his wife, was spared a personal, vet- 
eran’s problem. Many of our Uriahs, figuratively speak- 
ing, will be returning. Upon how we face them depends 
the course of human relations for years to come. 
—ROGER F. GORDON. 


Wartime Conditions in America 
JOURNEY THROUGH CHAOS. America’s Home 


Front. By Agnes E. Meyer. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. $3.00. 


N this account of her visits to twenty-six war centers, 

Agnes Meyer writes with clarity and conviction of 
the conflicting forces which she found in these over- 
crowded areas. While she found that “unequaled en- 
gineering and executive genius” made it possible to 
turn out “implements of war in staggering numbers,” 
the haphazard fashion in which some twenty million 
people migrated meant that “we have not had mass 
production but mob production. Industrialists 
complained rather generally of the failure in Washing- 
ton to coordinate war agencies, and frequent issue 
was taken with the fact that “there was no single 
authority in Washington capable of establishing crder.” 

But the confusion related directly to war production 
is much less significant than the demoralizing condi- 
tions under which the twenty million migrants are liv- 
ing. “I have seen in Buffalo typical instances of four 
rooms occupied by ten children and two sets of par- 
ents,” and in the nation’s capital “a small house held 
nineteen persons, while a woman and three children 
lived in the basement.” These deplorable housing condi- 
tions are accompanied by inadequate facilities for child 
care, truancy, and an alarming increase in crime among 
adolescents. 

Many of these conditions among children are di- 
rectly traceable to the fact that “16,000,000 women— 
of whom 6,000,000 had children under fourteen years 
of age—went to work in factories or other essential 
jobs.” The great increase in divorce, overcrowded homes, 
and drunkenness among parents have all played a part 
in increasing juvenile delinquency. 

All of the problems faced by white war workers are 
greatly intensified among Negroes, in addition to which 
are those peculiar to the Negro population. Intelligent 
Negroes deeply resent segregation in the armed forces, 
and point consistently to the discrepancies between our 
stated war aims and our practices of discrimination. 
Some of the problems facing Negroes may be inferred 
from the fact that in one southern city “The police 
chief has nineteen men to keep order in a city that 
has jumped from 85,000 to a population of more than 
200,000.” In this same city “it is known that 2,000 chil- 
dren do not go to school at all for lack of space.” 
Standards of living among white war workers in this 
city are unbelievably low. . . . “They refuse to move 
into the housing projects, say they are ‘free people,’ 
and want to live as they please. They are hostile, de- 
fiant, suspicious and terrified.” 

Mrs. Meyer comes to the very logical conclusion 
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that two basic issues facing the country today ar 
“the contradictory and indefensible attitude of oy 
society toward childhood,” and the unfair treat:nent 
accorded to Negroes. She believes that the South :oug 
be helped to increase its industrial progress, unles: we 
are to see an increased migration of Negroes “into the 
already over-crowded slums of the industrial citic: of 
the North.” With this must come equalization of ed sca. 
tion on a nation-wide basis, but, she asks, “what are 
we to do about the Southern areas that will not spend 
money for the protection of white children because they 
would be obliged to do the same preventive work for 
the colored?” This realistic and intriguing questioa, 
when projected against the highly organized fight to de 
feat a broad program of federal aid to legislation, h«lps 
to make Journey Through Chaos a highly consistent 
title for this revealing study of the current American 
scene. —ALPHONSE HENINGBURG. 


THE URBAN LEAGUE NEWS FRONT 
(Continued from Page 111) 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
ANNOUNCES NEW FELLOWSHIPS 


The National Urban League for Social Service 
Among Negroes announced recently its plan to award 
two Fellowships for the school year 1945-46. One Fel- 
lowship will be awarded to a student interested in the 
field of industrial and labor relations—the course to be 
given at the University of Pittsburgh Graduate School, 
Department of Economics. This Fellowship, valued at 
$1,100, will consist of remitted tuition of $300, granted 
by the University of Pittsburgh, and $800 living ex- 
penses provided equally by the National Urban League 
and the Urban League of Pittsburgh. 

The second, the Emanuel Maynz Fellowship, for a 
sum of at least $600, is to be awarded to some indi- 
vidual selected by the League for study in a graduate 
school yet to be announced. The recipient will be ex- 
pected to utilize a year’s training to prepare for some 
work which will help returning Negro veterans to 
make adjustments to civilian life. Veterans are es 
pecially invited to apply for this Fellowship as prefer- 
ence will be given to a qualified veteran. The cost of 
the Fellowship has been donated by Emanuel Maynz, 
a New York businessman. 

Applicants, who must be college graduates, should file 
letters indicating their interest. Blanks will be pro- 
vided which may be filled out and sent to the League's 
office at 1133 Broadway, New York City, before 
March 15. 

Attention is called to an omission in the Fall issue of 
Opportunity in which a summary was made of the 
League’s Fellows. It was stated that all of the Fellows 
at the University of Pittsburgh, beginning 1923 had 
completed their courses in the Graduate School of Ap- 
plied Social Sciences. Until the year 1938-1939, these 
Fellowships were maintained in the Graduate School of 
Sociology and Economics, in which School the 1945- 
1946 Fellow is to be located. A League Fellow is at 
present also located in the School of Applied Social 


Sciences. 
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The Podium Was a Dream 


(Continued from Page 79) 


and -ocial security slogan signs. By the time 
the brass instruments had joined the strings, 
the group was sitting on tables, on arms of 
chairs, and were crowded two in a seat. They 
erew out of that room into the gymnasium of 
the Robert Lewis Stevenson High School, 
which offered more room but poor accoustics. 
Finally, just before the Caraegie Hall debut, 
the American Youth Orchestra was able to re- 
hearse in the pleasant surroundings and ade- 
quate auditorium of the Central Needle Trades 
High School. 


Just as he was matter of fact in the build- 
ing of his orchestra, Dean Dixon is philosophic 
about its future. The group is, first of all, in- 
terested in giving impetus to the building of 
other symphonies and bands and cultural ac- 
tivities. They wish to take music to the masses 
of people who do not get the opportunity to 
hear good music—* Music for the Millions” is 
onc of Dixon's favorite sayings. They want to 
give concerts in the poorer sections of the city, 
such as West Bronx, East Bronx, South Jamaica, 
the Lower East Side, and Harlem, with admis- 
sion prices of 25 cents—or even 5 cents—if this 
is necessary to bring out the people. They want 
to give concerts at army camps and hospitals, 
and appear in neighborhoods where juvenile 
delinquency is high, working with high school 
students—encouraging them to promote the 
cencerts, arrange the programs, print the 
tickets, collect at the door, and usher during 
the performances. It is a new idea in symphony 
music for Americaa cities, just as Dixon him- 
self is something new among Negro musicians. 


From the start up to now, he has been con- 
scious of himself, first of all, as a musician and 
only incidentally as a Negro. For a brief while 
he worked on the idea of a Negro symphony 
orchestra and then realized that art can no 
more be segregated than beauty in general. 
When he aimed his artistic sights on the con- 
ductor’s podium, there were numerous advisers 
to warn him that there was “no opportunity 
for a Negro in that field.” 


“Not for a Negro as a Negro, perhaps,” re- 
plied Dixon, “but for a conductor who is a 
really artistic and skilled craftsman there will 
always be an opportunity.” 

And that is the story of Dean Dixon, musical 
pioneer, recognized conductor, a progressive in 
musical art—and incidentally a Negro. 


“I am proud of the chance to help 
bring to the attention of intelligent 
Americans this honest, dreadful, heart- 
breaking story of a Negro childhood 


and youth.” 

—Dorothy Canfield 
“There won't be a more important 
book this season than Richard Wright’s 
. . . beautifully written, with the im- 
pact of a battleship.”—Bennett Cerf, 
The Saturday Review of Literature. 


“BLACK BOY begins where 
STRANGE FRUIT and FREEDOM 
ROAD end.”—David Appel, Chicago 
Daily News. 

“.. . One of the most memorable books 
of our time.”—-Charles Lee, Philadel- 
phia Record. 


Richard 
Wright’s 


h Club Selection 
for March. 
At all bookstores - $2.50 


A Book-of-the-Mont 
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|BENNETT COLLEGE 


CREENSBORO, CAROLINA 


A Distinctive Cottege for Women of 
Paren 


College Enroliment has grown from 10 students in 1 
to 400 students in 1943. 


Accommodations for a limited number of new studen 
for the Fall 


Applications are now being 5 recei 
year beginning 14, 1944, 


for Further Le Address: 
MISS WILLA 8B. PLAYER, Director of Admissions 
Box 1589, Creensboro, N. C. 


ved for the academiq) 


Bethune Cookman College 
Daytona Beach, Florida 
A School of Distinction and Personality 
in The Sunny South 


Two-Year Curricula in: 


ARTS AND SCIENCES” HOME ECONOMICS 
BUSINESS VOCATIONS 


Four-Year Curriculum in: 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


For Information, address 
JAMES A. COLSTON, President 


FISK 
UNIVERSITY 


African Studies 
Christian Service 
Community ‘Work Shops 


Social Studies 
For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR, 
NASHVILLE 8, TENN. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Located in the Nation's Capital 
A Complete Education on One Campus, 
Graduate and Professional 
College of Liberal Arts College of Pharmacy 
Graduate School College of Dentistry 


School of Music “ee 
School of Law School of Religion 
Summer School 


College of Medicine 
School of Engineering and Architecture 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
National Defense Courses Under Supervision of 
United States Office of Education (Free) 
Athletics . . . R.O.T.C. . . . Student Government 
Debating 

259 Teachers . . . 4,196 Students 

11,810 Alumni. . . 6 Buildings 
| Registration 
\SPRING QUARTER—March 28, 1945 


SUMMER QUARTER—June 12, 1945—First Term 
July 17, 1945—Second Term 


lA Unit of the Army Specialized Training Program is 
established at Howard ania in Medicine. 


THE REGISTRAR 
Howard University, Washington |, D. C. 


KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
Est. 1886 
Class A Four-Year College 


PREPARE FOR POST-WAR LEADERSHIP 


Degrees offered in: 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 
HOME ECONOMICS — ACRICULTURE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
EDUCATION 


Registration: 
SPRING QUARTER—Mar. 28 
For information write to: ° 
R. B. Atwood, President 


INSURANCE 


Ordinary, Industrial, Group 
Modern Policies That Fit Modern Needs. 


SUPREME LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: 

3501 South Parkway 
Chicago 15, Illinois 


| = | | 
| 
= 
| 
| 
Education | 
Engineering Physics 
Music 
; Natural Sciences 
Pre-Medicine | 
| 
— 


Term 
ram is 


JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution 
of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 


Virginia Union University 
A CLASS A COLLEGE 
with a graduate School of Religion. 


Courses leading to Bachelor’s degrees in the liberal 
arts and sciences, religion, education, and 
religious education. 


Seminary offering degree of B.D. 
JOHN M. ELLISON, President 


For information address the President or the Dean 
of the College, Virginia Union University, 


Richmond 20, Virginia. 


} Voorhees N. and I. School 
, DENMARK, SOUTH CAROLINA ‘ 
College, High School, and Trade Departments. 
\Co-educational Institution. Rated by Southern Asso-4 
}ciation and the State Department of Education of { 
South Carolina. Splendid equipment. Healthy loca- 
tion. Expenses reasonable. Under direction of the 
}Episcopal Church of South Carolina and the Amer-{ 
ne Church Institute for Negroes. , 
Write for information to: P 

4 

4 


} J. E. BLANTON, Principal 
, Denmark, South Carolina 


LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 
“The Gateway To Christian Education” 

@ STRONG FACULTY 

@ MODERN FACILITIES 

@ PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

@ PRE-PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 
Livingstone College offers courses leading to the 
A.B. and B.S. degrees through the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and to the B.D. in the Hood Theological 
Seminary. Fully by the departments of 
education in many Southern states for the prepar- 
ation of teachers. 

Fall Term Begins September 15, 1944. 
For further information write: 

THE 


REGISTRAR 
Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C. 


Training School for 


A STATE TEACHERS 
CHEYNEY PENNSYLVANIA 


Professional courses offered: 
1—Elementary Education: 


(Primary, Grades 1-35) B.S. Degree 
2—Elementary Education 


ics: 
ementary and High School) .....B.8. Degree 


whe Arts: 


ementary and High 
TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS O P PENNSTLYA 
Graduation from a standard Lccosar high sc 
a e a., 
ofthe ‘American Association 
Teachers Colleges 
further Kb... and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


The State 
fully accredited 


DILLARD UNIVERSITY 
NEW ORLEANS 


AN INSTITUTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO DESIRE TO LEARN AND TO LEAD— 
TO LEARN WITH THOROUGHNESS AND TO 
LEAD WITH WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING 


For Information eddress: 
The Registrar 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
CLASS “A” COLLEGE 
Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 


W. J. TRENT, President 


[AROLINA 
AN A GRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Offering Courses Leading to Degree of 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
B.S. IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 
DEPARTMENT OF LAW 

Graduate Courses Leading to 
the M.A. and MS. Degree 

Information address: 
PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 
Two-Year Curriculum leading to 
Master of Social Work Degree 
Regular Technical Social Work Courses 


Same credit toward the diploma or 
degree for courses taken in the 
Summer Session as when offered 
during the Fall and Winter Session 


also 


SPECIAL COURSES PREPARING WORKERS 
FOR SERVICES ARISING FROM WAR NEEDS 
Cooperating with the Atlanta University 
Affiliated Summer School 


For Further Information, Write 
FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M., 
Director 
247 Henry Street, S.W., Atlanta, Georgia 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Offering a oo education under Christian 
uspices for 68 years. 


— non-sectarian in faculty 
student-body, — bi-racial in faculty and board of 
trustees. Experienced, well-prepared, and sympathetic 
teachers, — pleasant and healthful cunveundings. 
Courses leading to degrees in arts, sciences, and 
music. Preparation for teaching, playground super- 
vision and musicians. 

Pre-professional preparation for the ministry, 
medicine, and social work. Costs reasonable. 

Evening classes available for teachers 
in Knoxville area. 


For catalog or further information, address: 


WM. LLOYD IMES, President 
DAVID KING CHERRY, Dean 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, La. 
A Co-Educational Institution 
conducted by 
The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
The University ineiudes 
College of Liberal Arts 
Coliege of Pharmacy 
The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School 
The School of Social Service 


For farther information add 


THE REGISTRAR 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Fully Accredited College offering courses leading up 
to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.1.8. 
Address: 
REGISTRAR 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE POSTWAR RESPONSIBILITY 
OF THE NEGRO PRESS 

(Continued from Page 71) 
ness, unemployment and want, aua w pr: mote 
the orderly development of the Nations re- 
sources. 

“For application of the Atlaatic charier to 
all Colonial and other exploited peoples. not 
only Europeans and Asiatics, bu: also Africans 
and peoples of African descent throughout the 
world. 

“For full participation by the ‘United States 
in establishing and maint« ‘4, such interna- 
tional machinery as may be iecessary to estab- 
lish a world order in whic economic equality, 
political self-determination nd social justice 
will prevail.” 

These are the reasons t' press will have to 
crusade for full vocaticr opportunity for 
Negroes in the postwar. ,.-must crusade for 
the closer collaboration of Negroes with labor, 
for their integration into the forces of labor, 
and for the cleansing of lab~ r of its still existent 
discriminatory policies and practices in some 
quarters. It will have to expose and condemn 
the rottenness of the economic and social sys- 
tem that masquerades as democracy but prac- 
tices fascism on a segment of its owa people. 

It will have to advocate the observance of 
constitutional rights for all the people, for to 
refrain from doing so, as the publishers stated, 
would impair democracy at home and abroad 
by weakening the principles on which it is 
founded. 

It will have to herald the good news of new 
opportunities which will open to Negroes, of 
the war-made gains that will have been held, 
of the restraint of those Negroes who are de- 
nied opportunities, of the training opportunities 
available. 

But, in its faith that the people are free only 
if the truth is known by them, it will have to 
herald the bad news, too—of the riots America 
will have provoked if it insists on denial of de- 
served opportunities based on race; of Negroes 
who fail to take advantage of available oppor- 
tunities ; of political double-dealing and double- 
talk; of failures on the part of national, state 
or municipal administrations to shoulder their 
responsibilities in the furtherance of democracy 
and opportunty for all the people at home as 
well as abroad. 

It will be blamed for riots, abused as being 
radical, pointed at with a finger of accusation 
for not suppressing reports of American prac- 
tices out of tune with American policies. It will 
be called impatient and impertinent. 

But it must not falter!!! It will not!!! 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE SERVICES 

OF THE DETROIT URBAN LEAGUE 
(Contin’“d from Page 93) 
"Industrial Trends 

It is not only important that a modern coun- 
seling service should keep abreast of current 
happenings in industry, but it must also be rea- 
sonably well informed of forthcoming develop- 
ments. We havé found that this is a significant 
part of the jot! to be done in Detroit. Thus, 
we try to keep th. general public informed of 
developments ir’ this connectioa. We receive 
regularly and “Announcements concerning 
various openings i+ jnunicipal, state and fed- 
eral civil service. We"have found that the office 
is flooded with inquiries concerning these and 
other job opening, syhenever such announce- 
ments are made. 

Once each month’ We send out a press release 
which we call the “Yocational Trend Digest,” 
thus we are able to bring together the different 
items of interest which have accumulated. 

Importance | of Public Relations 

The job which has been attempted in this 
department could not have been developed ef- 
fectively without the aid given by Detroit news- 
papers. All three of the Negro weeklies in our 
city have given full cooperation to every phase 
of this program. 

In addition to this medium of information, 
the vocational secretary accepts engagements 
to speak before various groups of both races. 
He has also made it a regular practice to Visit 
at least two different churches each month. 
This has developed stimulating contacts, and 
has brought the services of the Urban League 
to the attention of many persons who other- 
wise would not have been reached. While we 
have not given as much time as we would have 
liked to the question of public relations, this 
has not been due to our underestimating the 
importance of this relationship. 

Although this new department has been in 
operation but a short time, we have definitely 
established the great need for the services which 
it makes available. We are attempting to make 
use of the most modern facilities in this pro- 
gram. The Koder Performance Record, the 
Cleets Vocational Interest Tests and the Strong 
Vocational Blank are put into constant use in 
our counseling program. 

lhe possibilities are that the services of this 
new department will outgrow present facilities, 
but attention has already been given to the pos- 
sibility of adding more trained persons to our 
staff in order that this important service to the 
Detroit community may be continued and ex- 
panded. 


WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 


Wilberforce, Ohio 
Incorporated in 1856 Co-educational 


Accredited by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and American Association of 
Teachers Colleges 
Variety of courses offered in the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences, College of Education and 
Industrial Arts, University Laboratory High School 
and Payne Theological Seminary. Also R.O.T.C. 
and ESMDT courses. 

Distinguished for Training in Leadership 


For further information write the Registrar 


| LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI 


The College—JEFFERSON CITY 
Liberal Arts Business Administration 
Teacher Training Home E 
Mechanic Arts Agriculture 
Physical Education 


Enlisted Reserve Army Corps 


The School of Law—SAINT LOUIS 
The Craduate School—JEFFERSON CITY 
The School of Journalism—JEFFERSON CITY 


For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


A College accredited by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 
with Curricula designed to prepare students to meet 
the Vocational and Social needs of Successful Living. 
Courses leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Science 
are offered in the following Schools and Departments 
of instruction: 
ACRICULTURE ME ECONOMICS 
COMMERCIAL DIETETICS PHYSICAL EOUCATION 
EDUCATION MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 
Complete Courses leading Certificates and Diplomas 
n 
Commercial Dietetics and al Trade Courses 

pproved b the Ci il seven ties Authority to offer 
A ved vi eronautics 

Vocational Flight Training — An efheient Placement 
Service that has been highly successful in getting jobs 

for Tuskegee Craduates. 
F. 0. PATTERSON, President. 
For information address: THE REGISTRAR, 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
propert: owner to be uninsured. 


See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS' 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DURHAM, 
N.C. 
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& CO. 


We specialize in opening. Goting and auditing books 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


of corporations as well as making income tax re- 


ports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 


students. 
85 EST 118th STREET 
MOn. 3-3493 


NEW YORK CITY 


COLLEGE TRAINING IN NURSING 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


A four and a half year integrated course 
leading to the Bachelor of Science degree 
in Nurse Education. 


Write today for particulars 
COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 
Hampton Institute 
Hampton, Virginia 


WAY 
EARN to. $75 WEEKLY 


APEX SYSTEM 


of Scientific Beauty Culture 
OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 


UR in life depends our own efforts, you have the 
se is your opportu- 


COST OF COURSE REASONABLE—SMALL DOWN PAYMENT 
BALANCE WEEKLY—APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


write 
Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 


TEAM WORK WINS AT POLLAK’S 
(Continued from Page 99) 


engineering department. Negro electricians, 
mechanics, and skilled machine operators are 
employed in every department. Negro su- 
pervisors and foremen have both white and 
Negro workers*in their departments. Negroes 
are active in union affairs and serve on the 
labor-management and other committees. ‘The 
company orchestra which frequently entertains 
the employees with concert and dance music 
has several Negro members. 

Of course, Lou Hann was very modest about 
his part in bringing about this happy state of 
affairs. But Mr. Wood did not hesitate to say 
that much of its success in the integration of 
Negro workers had been the result of Lou’s 
skillful work in handling employee relations. 
In fact, he went to the Pollak plant at the time 
the new employment policy was put into oper- 
ation. His ability to do a good job in the selec- 
tion and integration of several hundred Negro 
workers led to his promotion to his preseat job 
as Assistant Director of Industrial Relations. 

My curiosity about Lou’s training and previ- 
ous experience could be satisfied only after 
much persuasion. Lou doesn’t like to talk 
about himself, but I discovered that he at- 
tended high school in Pennsylvania and upon 
being graduated, his family moved to Newark 
where he obtained a job as a drafisman for the 
City. He remained on this job four years while 
attending Newark University and New York 
University. His major interests in college were 
social sciences and vocational guidance. After 
receiving his degree at New York University, he 
worked for the Newark Department of Public 
Welfare four years. In 1941, he accepted a 
job with the War Manpower Commission as a 
Senior Interviewer. He was employed by the 
Pollak Manufacturing Company in 1943. 


The Pollak Company’s experience with 
Negro workers is an excellent example of what 
can be accomplished in the utilization of Negro 
labor when top management decides to do the 
job thoroughly. Not only has the company 
solved a difficult manpower problem, but it has 
demonstrated that the employment of capable 
Negro workers in production and administra- 
tive positions is sound industrial relations. Re- 
cently, the company was cited for the excel- 
lence of this production record with its sixth 
Army and Navy “E.” For this notable achieve- 
ment it gives due credit to the harmonious rela- 
tions and superb performance of its Negro and 
white workers. 
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St. Augustine’s College 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


Founded 1867 REV. EDGAR H. GOOLD, President 


A four-year college course is offered, accredited Class “A” by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and the North Carolina State Department of Education, leading to degrees of 
B.A. and B.S. including Pre-Medical work and Teacher Training for State High School 
Teachers’ certificates. 

NEW DEPARTMENTS ADDED IN COMMERCE, MUSIC, AND PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION AND HEALTH. 
Thorough Training, Healthy Environment, Christian Influences — Under auspices 
of the Episcopal Church. — Moderate Terms. — Opportunity for Self-Help. 


For Catalog and Information write THE REGISTRAR, 
ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE RALEIGH, N. C. 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Montgomery, Alabama 
A STATE INSTITUTION FOR THE TRAINING 
OF TEACHERS 
Secondary Elementary Nurse-Kindergarten 


Established in 1874 Moved to Montgomery 1887 
Began Junior College in 1920 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
A Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Offering Work Leading to the MLA. 
and M.S. Degrees 


School of Library Service 


Class A Rating with the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 


All-Year Branch at Mobile Since 1936 
Operates on the Quarter System 


Purther information available through 
H. Council Trenholm, President 


For 4 Address: 
THE REGISTRAR 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore, Maryland 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


Major Fields of Study (ieading to A.B. or $.B. Degrees) 
Biological Sciences Health and Physical Education 
Chemistry and Physics History and Political Science 
Education and Psychology Home Economics 
English Mathematics 
French Music Education 
Sociology and Economics 
Other Available Fields of Study 
Commerce Philosophy and Ethics 
German Spanish 


Speech and Dramatics 


Write to THE REGISTRAR, 
Morgan State College 
Baltimore, Maryland 
for catalogue, application blank, and specific information. 
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OVER THERE — OVER HERE — 
“The Going Is SL ny We should be Buy- 


Getting Tougher” ing More Bonds. 


Home Office Bidg. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, INC. 


During 1944 continued to give a superior insurance 
service to its policyholders and claimants and as the 
result of such service and insurance security, provided 
by its Three-in-One Health and Accident and Modern 
Life Policies, it had a larger and more profitahle 
business. 


This Company therefore started the New Year on 
this solid foundation: 

52 Continuous Years of Operation. 

$1,500,000 Assets. 

Over $9,000,000 Insurance in Force. 


Over $8,000,000 Paid to Policyholders and 
Claimants 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, INC. 


Home Office: Third & Clay Sts., Richmond 19, Va. 


LIFE, HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE AT LOW COST 


Operating in Virginia and the District of Columbia 
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